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‘TALK WITH A MAN OUT AT A WINDOW 2’ 


fI\HE old and the new come into more close and striking contrast 

in Greece than in any other country of which I know anything. 
The contrast, between old Corinth and New Corinth is even greater 
than that between the street of AZolus and the Temple of Theseus 
in Athens. I have already endeavoured to give some idea of the 
sublime desolation of Acrocorinth and the plain at its base; a 
sight of melancholy to impress the heart of the most thoughtless 
man. New Ccrinth, a place so near as to be almost within hail, 
is about the most uninteresting and commonplace little town I 
have ever seen. I do not remember anything like it for crude dry 
newness, for absolute unpicturesqueness, for utter lack of any 
point or feature of interest, even among the youngest towns of 
Michigan or Illinois. I remarked once that it bore a sort of 
resemblance to Port Said; but I withdraw the observation; I 
apologize to Port Said. After all, the native part of Port Said is 
a little interesting even in its dirt and its sand; but there is 
nothing to look at in New Corinth. I was always glad when the 
night came down on us; night is so glorious in Greece that one 
forgot the flatness and dulness even of the town when he had such 
stars to look up to. The glure of the noontide made the monoto- 
nous streets aud dull houses unbearable; it was merciless in 
exposing their utter lack of interest. But when night and stars 
and silence came, then the place might have been Palmyra. 

I was almost alone in the streets of New Corinth about mid- 
night. A few days had passed since Mrs. Pollen’s sudden news 
and sudden coming and going. We had all been very active in 
our preparations, and now we were about to return to Athens. We 
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did not quite know the day and hour; it was left to Margarites 
to start us when the right moment came; but we knew that we 
were soon to go. So far as I could understand things, our great 
move was to be made within a fortnight from our return to Athens. 
I was very glad of it. I was longing to be set to do something, 
Waiting for anything of moment, enforced inactivity of any kind, 
were always hateful to me. If ever I am about to be sentenced to 
death I shall ask for a short day; I could bear the mounting of 
the scaffold better than a long waiting for that ascent. This 
night at which I have now arrived, most of my comrades had gone 
to bed, and as I did not feel inclined to sleep, I set out for a mid- 
night stroll. I meant to wander a little through the town, and 
see what New Corinth looked like when asleep. I am fond of 
wandering through sleeping towns. 

The place would have been steeped in silence but for the irre- 
pressible howl of the inevitable dog. I began to find clear reason 
for the strong objection of the Greek and Trojan heroes in Homer 
to the thought of having their dead bodies given over to the dogs. 
Fancy a few of those creatures who are yelping down in yonder 
lane thus howling over one’s corpse—one’s innocent, defenceless 
corpse! How ferocious these brutes seem, and how cowardly! 
One of them slunk past me and gave me an evil glance from the 
corner of his wicked eye which was almost enuugh to make the 
humanest man inclined to kick him or fling a stone at him. How 
he would worry one’s dead body if he once got hold of it and had 
satisfied himself that it could not get up and throw a stone at 
him! Except, however, for the dogs I had the streets all to myself; 
I did not see a policeman or watchman of any order. The soli- 
tude was delightful. There was no moon; it was what sailors 
sometimes call a clear dark night. 

Now I think every man who ever was in love can tell already 
where I walked to first that night. Of course I made for the 
house which harboured Athena Rosaire. I had no motive but the 
immemorial one for going there; I did not suppose that any- 
body was awake in the house at that hour, and I did not even 
know which was the window of Athena’s room. Still, there is not 
much in that. I know a man who used to walk up and down the 
pavement outside the Langham Hotel for hours because it 
contained ‘the girl he was in love with, although he did not 
know in which of its countless windows the light that lighted her 
to bed was wont to burn. Now, I was much better off than he; 
for the house I was going to look at stood a little apart, and I 
could go round it and see every window it had in half a 
minute, and could at least feel certain that I had not missed 
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Athena’s window. So I did what everybody else would have done 
under like circumstances: I made my way to Athena’s house. 
When I reached it I saw that there was a light burning in one 
window and one only, and I came at once to the conclusion that 
that wiudow was Athena's. Mrs. Rosaire loved to go to bed early, 
and I don’t suppose her Greek host was ever out of bed late in his 
own house ; he sometimes sat up late with the sick in other houses. 
The light was full and bright ; the window was a square of fire in 
the dark and quiet street. The blind was not even drawn down. 
The tenant of that room was evidently awake and active; and I 
was sure it was Athena. 

I stood on the pavement at the other side of the narrow street, 
and found curious delight in looking up at the window, although 
there was nothing to see but the light of a lamp. The house was 
not high, and the window was on the second floor, reckoning floors 
as English people do. I could not possibly see into the room, 
ard therefore felt entitled to stay and look; I was not disturbing 
or cheating the privacy of anybody. Suddenly I saw that a curtain 
was coming down ; and then the movement ceased and the curtain 
was drawn up again, and then I heard the window softly raised, 
and a woman leaned on the window-sill and looked out. 

It was Athena, and she had a letter in one hand. She held it 
lozenge fashion by one of its corners, while the opposite corner 
touched the edge of the window. I could only see the outlines of 
the face, but I knew it was she. Yielding to a sudden impulse, I 
stepped from my lurking-place and called to her : 

‘ Athena!’ ; 

It. was hardly a call: it was only a loud whisper; but in that 
clear air faint sounds go far. Athena started, drew back, and 
her letter dropped from her fingers and fluttered down into the 
street. I caught it in its descent. 

‘Kelvin, what on earth brings you here so late? Has anything 
happened ? ’ 

She did not seem discomposed now that her first surprise was 
over. 

‘Nothing, Athena; I only happened to be taking a midnight 
ramble, and I passed the house and saw a light—and then you 
opened the window——’ 

‘And dropped my letter! How am I to get my letter again ?’ 

‘I am so sorry, Athena; can’t I manage to throw it up to you 
somehow ?’ 

‘Oh, no; a little light thing like that! how could you? and 


I want it put in the post ever so early in the morning, or it will 
be late,’ 
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‘Then it’s all right: I'll post it for you.’ 

‘Will you? Yes; that will do; and then I shan’t have any 
right to blame you for causing me to start and send my poor little 
letter flying into the street. That will do, Kelvin, very well; 
indeed, it relieves me from some trouble, for I was not quite certain | 
how I should get it off in time in the morning, and I sat up until 
now writing it.’ There was a tone of sadness in her voice as she 
leaned from the window and told of her poor little letter. I had 
studied Athena too closely not to know her moods, and I knew 
that there was something distressing to her in the subject of that 
letter. 

‘TI think I will ask you, Kelvin, to be good enough not to look 
at the name on the letter; although no, no; I don’t ask you 
that, Kelvin; just the contrary; I would now much rather that you 
did look at it, and I wish you to do so. Iam glad that some lucky 
chance sent you here and made me open the window, for now I 
shall feel sure that my letter is safely on its way, and in time. 
Good-night, Kelvin—what a lovely night!—what a sky !—and 
thanks.’ 

She shut the window and let fall her curtain. She had not 
said one word about what an English-bred girl would have regarded 
as the oddity of the situation. If she had thought of it, her bright 
quick judgment would have told her at once that it was best to 
say nothing. I fancy she must have had some suspicion in her 
mind that I had not got to the house merely by accident; but 
what then? She already knew only too well that I loved her; 
what did it matter even if she also knew that I had committed 
the most familiar and harmless of a lover’s follies? While she was 
speaking her last few words I heard the clash of a horse’s hoofs 
coming nearer and nearer ; and perhaps it was because she heard 
the sound that she shut down her window so suddenly. A man on 
horseback galloped along the street. He must have heard the 
sound of her closing window. He looked up at the window as he 

was passing, and then turning round he saw me, and he pulled up 
his horse so suddenly and so sharply that the animal nearly fell 
back upon its haunches. 

‘Cleveland! You! What in all the devils are you doing here ?’ 

It was Margarites. He had been away somewhere all the 
evening; on one of his mysterious expeditions, about which we 
were not in the habit of asking him any questions. He seemed 
wild with anger ; yet he had self-control enough to keep his voice 
low. I was resolved not to lose my temper. 

‘If you are going on, Margarites, I don’t mind walking a little 
way with you. We need not get to talking just here.’ 
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He walked his horse on, and I kept step with him. We were 
well clear of the street before either of us spoke again. 

‘You were asking me a question, Margarites,’ 

‘Yes. He threw himself lightly out of his saddle and stood in 
front of me, holding the horse’s reins in one hand. ‘I was asking 
you what you were doing there—yonder.’ 

‘Exactly; I am glad you put it now inarather more civil tone 
than you did before. Still, Margarites, I don’t know that I have 
any answer to make.’ 

‘ Miss Rosaire was talking to you out of her window ; I saw her; 
I heard her window close just as I came up.’ 

‘Well, whatever Miss Rosaire did was quite right to do, 
Margarites; and so there is no more to be said on that point.’ . 

‘I don’t question that Miss Rosaire was right——’ 

‘Don’t you? what a considerate fellow you are, Margarites !— 
because if you did question it, why, of course that would be a 
serivus thing ; wouldn’t it?’ 

‘You are making a joke now, I believe. I don’t always under- 
stand an Englishman when he jokes: the point is not easy to see. 
But I don’t complain of Miss Rosaire; I complain of you. Why 
do you hang about Miss Rosaire’s house at night ? Who wants you? 
She wi!l not marry you; I can tell you that.’ 

I suppose he knew that this rude thrust had pierced me, for I 
could see that his face lighted with satisfaction. So I determined 
not to give him any more satisfaction of that kind. 

‘I don’t know whether it is the fashion among you Levantine 
fellows,’ I said coolly, ‘to talk about ladies in this sort of way ; but 
it certainly isn’t an English fashion, and I shan’t fallintoit. You 
are not Miss Rosaire’s guardian anyhow, and I shan’t discuss her 
inclinations with you. I think we have had about enough of this, 
Margarites; and I propose to go home.’ 

‘Not yet; not from here; oh, no; not until you have given 
me come explanation.’ 

‘Explanation! ridiculous! My good fellow, you must be 
getting out of your senses. Go homeand sleep; I mean to do the 
same.’ He stood, however, right in my way, and moved as if to 
keep in the way. His face was very pale with anger. 

‘ Margarites,’ I said gravely, ‘do be good enough to think of 
what you are doing. You seem as if you were bent on getting up 
a quarrel between us——’ 

‘Well, and if I am ?’ 

‘You know we can’t quarrel.’ 

‘No, we can’t quarrel now: you are quite right; the prudent 
Englishman is always quite right ; he never forgets himself even 
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in his anger. We can’t quarrel now; but we have an account to 
settle some time, and it must be settled, Cleveland. If we both 
come out of this expedition alive, then, after that—when that is all 
done with—our settling-day comes on. I have a good deal to 
settle with you, and it will be a quarrel to the death, see you that ; 
to the very death. You think the Greek can’t hate, perhaps; you 
think the Greek can’t fight, perhaps? Well then, I shall show you 
the Greek can do both.’ 

‘TI never thought the Greek couldn’t hate; I knew very well 
that you had no end of hate in you, Margarites, even when you 
were smiling your sweetest; you never took me in, my good 
fellow; and I knew the Greek could fight too when he had some 
motive for it. But I tell you at once that I’ll never quarrel with 
you, and there’s an end of it.’ 

‘Not now; not now; but later.’ 

‘Neither later nor earlier; first nor last. You may save your- 
self all trouble in the matter, Margarites: I’ll not quarrel with 
you. 

He smiled a savage smile. His face looked unwholesome and 
sickly in the lividness of its passion. 

‘ Afraid, afraid, afraid !’ he almost screamed ; ‘ the Englishman 
is afraid.’ He smote his palms exultingly together. 

‘Stuff, Margarites ! you don’t believe a word of it; and besides, 
I don’t care twopence what you think.’ 

‘Oh, philosopher, are we? we don’t mind being thought afraid; 
we don’t care if we are called coward, coward, coward !’ 

‘No one has done that, Margarites ; I shouldn’t advise you to 
try it. 

‘Aha! then we can be roused after all? Suppose, Mr. English- 
man, I were to insult you in some public place? Suppose I were 
to call you coward and strike you? Aha! what then?’ 

‘Then I should simply knock you down, and if you got up 
again, give you the soundest thrashing you ever had in your life. 
Don’t be in any doubt about that, my good fellow. When I said 
I wouldn’t quarrel with you, I meant that I wouldn’t go into any 
quarrel which meant killing; but if you carry your insolence too 
far I shall not hesitate to give you a beating. Bear in mind, too, 
that there is no occasion to wait any time for that; it could be 
done now, and here. It’s your affair altogether; you can keep 
your temper if you choose. Keep it now.’ 

‘I suppose you think you are stronger of the body than I, and 
you have learned your barbarous English way of using your fists 
like clowns.’ 

‘Very useful sometimes that same barbarous accomplishment, 
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Well, I think I am stronger than you, Margarites, and for that 
reason I am patient with you; and I shall continue to beso. I 
shall not be easily offended; I will put up with a great deal. 
But itis right to let you know at once that there are limits which 
you had better not step across. Well, we need not talk any more 
about this, need we ?’ 

‘I will have revenge for this,’ he said in a low tone; and if 
ever man’s eyes meant revenge his eyes meant it. 

‘I don’t see what wrong has been done you, or what excuse you 
have for desiring revenge. And I don’t see how you are to get it, 
Margarites, unless you have me assassinated; and I don’t believe 
you are capable of that.’ 

Margarites fell back suddenly into the road, and gazed into my 
face in silence. Up to this time he had been standing close up 
to me; this seemed to me a part of his insolent behaviour. Some- 
times he thrust his face so closely up to mine that I could with 
difficulty keep myself from striking him. Now he drew off and 
looked at me in silence. I was about to go my way and leave him; 
but he checked me. 

‘Cleveland,’ he said in an entirely altered tone, ‘you do me 
only justice in that; and I thank you; I do indeed. No, I am 
not capable of the crime of the assassin.. I thank you for showing 
me that even in your anger you could appreciate the character of 
a Greek.’ 

I did not expect my words to be taken with such a fervour of 
gratitude; I should not have felt particularly grateful to anyone 
who told me he did not believe me capable of assassination. I 
don’t suppose MacMurchad would take it as a high personal com- 
pliment if such a remark were to be made to him. 

‘Well, Margarites, I certainly never for a moment regarded 
you in such a light. Why should I?’ 

‘Thank you; I thank you from my heart. No, Cleveland ; 
the Greek does not avenge himself in that way, like the cowardly 
Venetian. We are gentlemen and soldiers, Cleveland, you and I; 
and we may quarrel, but we quarrel like men. Iam sorry I was 
betrayed into excess of anger just now against you; and I will ask 
your pardon sincerely—oh, so sincerely, if you will only promise me 
that some day—far off if you like, but some day—we are to have 
our quarrel out. You will say that ?’ 

He was really pleading with as much earnestness as if he were 
interceding with me for the life of some one dear to him which it 
was in my power to take or spare. My heart softened towards 
him ; I could not help feeling a sort of admiration for his personal 
courage, and I was sorry I could not like him better. 
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‘No, Margarites; I never will quarrel with you in that way. 
Why should we quarrel? Tell me in plain words how I have ever 
injured you? I never tried to injure you; I never thought I was 
doing you the slightest wrong. Why should we hate each 
other ?’ 

‘ Because we are rivals; because we must hate each other and 
we do. If you hadn’t come here she would have loved me; if 
you would go away she would love me even now.’ 

‘I don’t think so, Margarites; I don’t indeed. I don’t believe 
she loves you or me or anyone else. And I don’t think either of 
us is half good enough for her. Why can’t you let her alone ?’ 

‘Oh, truly, yes; why not? and you talk with her at her 
window at night; and look, you have a letter from her in your 
hand this moment.’ 

I had almost forgotten that I held Athena’s letter in my hand. 
I could not help smiling with a sort of pity at once for him and 
for myself. 

‘ The letter isn’t for me, Margarites: it is only a letter Miss 
Rosaire asked me to be sure to post for her so that it may go off in 
the morning. I don’t even know to whom it isaddressed. I have 
nothing to do with it but to see that it goes off to somebody 
else.’ 

‘Will you let me look at the address ?’ 

‘My good fellow—certainly not.’ He seemed for a moment as 
if he thought of snatching at the letter like a schoolboy. 

‘Well, very well; I will ask her to-morrow whom she wrote to; 
yes, I will ; and she will tell me.’ 

‘Allright ; I dare say she will if you ask her in a proper sort of 
way, and if she doesn’t think there is any impertinent curiosity in 
the business. I don’t suppose Miss Rosaire carries on any myste- 
tious correspondence with anybody. Weil, Margarites, I’m for 
bed. We haven’t anything more to say.’ 

‘ We are friends for the present ?’ 

‘But I thought you said just now that we hated each other? 
that doesn’t look quite like friendship, does it ?’ 

He laughed in his old familiar way. He was now the Mar- 
garites of ordinary life again. 

‘Well, Cleveland, I am sure you know by this time that poor 
Constantine Margarites is a very Greek, and that the true Greek 
is an eternal child: a child of passion and mood and change. I 
was very wild just now because of love and jealousy ; and we Greeks 
do talk about these feelings in a way that you sober, silent philo- 
sophic Englishmen can’t understand. All right, as your country- 
men say; each to his own ways; I must be Greek, as you must be 
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English. But I am in a calmer mood now; and if we are not to 
quarrel, why, we are not, and we may as well be good friends, 
Will you take my hand and let all this be forgotten ?’ 

He held out his hand, and I grasped it: it was trembling with 
emotion. Something in the expression of his eyes reminded me 
fantastically and very unpleasantly of the look in the eyes of the 
dog who had slunk past me an hour before. Still, if Margarites 
meant to be friendly with me there was not the slightest reason 
why I should not be friendly with him. I always felt that I was 
likely to do him injustice and to suspect him; and perhaps to 
judge him too much by English ways of measuring things and 
people. Besides,as I was under a pledge to Athena not to quarrel 
with him, we had better be friends outright. So we shook hands, 
and I tried not to distrust him and detest him; and I have no 
doubt he was making the same generous effort with his own soul 
on my behalf. Then he mounted his horse again, called to me a 
musical good-night, and clattered away. When I got home I saw 
the address on Athena’s letter. She was writing to Lord St. Ives, 
at Athens. 


Cnarter XXIV. 
HOW WE LEFT CORINTH. 


A riILosopiic personage—I think it is Charles Lever’s Kenny 
Dodd—recommends a man who finds himself in good spirits to sit 
down at once and write to his friends; because, he goes on to 
point out, if the gladsome mortal waits until the next post the 
odds are many to one that he will have to change his tune. If I 
had acted on this precept I should undoubtedly have written to 
distant friends about noontide on the day after my midnight 
meeting with Margarites. Our stay in the Corinth region had 
been in many ways a pleasant time for me; and, about the hour 
of the particular day which I have mentioned, it reaches its 
biightest point. 

I fancied that I could see in Athena’s manner to me during 
these days a certain kindliness and softness which she did not 
always show. There was until now a constraint in her ways 
with me, as if she felt compelled to keep me off; to prevent me 
from indulging in any hopes. This was natural enough under all 
the circumstances ; I never complained of it even in my own mind. 
But during these later days she seemed to put all that restraint 
aside and to receive me on the frank terms of friendship. She had 
been greatly touched by Mrs. Pollen’s sad story, and she assumed, 
no doubt, that I felt it deeply; and her heart always warmed to 
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anyone in trouble of any kind. Perhaps, too, she now took it for 
granted that I had accepted once for all the position of a friend— 
although I never gave her any promise, or hint of promise, of that 
kind. Whatever the cause, she and I had become very friendly ; 
and I began to think life looked brighter than it had been looking 
for some time before. During the few days of our stay in Coriuth 
we got into a way of taking a rapid ride, as rapid, at least, as the 
horses would consent to make it, every morning; Mrs. Rosaire, 
Athena, MacMurchad, and I. Colonel Gillow did not accompany 
us, nor did Margarites. These two had always something to 
arrange with some mysterious Greek from somewhere ; and Mar- 
garites occasionally made long excursions on his own account, with 
the faithful Aristoboulos to accompany him. He did not tell us 
on his return from one of these expeditions where he had been, nor 
did we ask him ; but we assumed, of course, that he had been seeing 
somebody who was to take a part in our approaching movement. 
I have no doubt he always told Athena where he had been and 
what he had done, for he used to have long talks with her when 
he came back from one of his rides; but she did not say anything 
to me on the subject, and I did not question her. 

One of our rides was to come off the morning after my mid- 
night adventure. MacMurchad and I rode together to the house 
where the Rosaires were harboured; and as the ladies were not 
ready we got off our horses and went in. We found Margarites 
and Athena together. Now I should not in any case have been 
surprised to find Margarites with Athena: whenever he had been 
on one of his expeditions he always seemed to go and report him- 
self to her. This time, however, I had seen his horse at the door, 
and I went in knowing I should find him there. He and she 
were standing at the window of a room which opened upon the 
round central hall, and the door of the room stood wide open, so 
that the moment we crossed the threshold I saw them. They were 
evidently in deep and absorbing talk. The moment I entered the 
room Margarites gave me an appealing look, as if to engage me not 
to make any allusion to our talk of the night before, and not to 
let any memory of it appear in my manner to him. Of course I 
met the appeal in the fullest measure. It was a great relief to 
me to find that the quarrel was really over. I did not bear Mar- 
garites the slightest malice, and I should be only too glad if he 

ore me none. 

‘I have just been telling Miss Rosaire, my dear Cleveland,’ he 
said, ‘ that I should not wonder if we had to go back to Athens 
to-morrow.’ 

I was not particularly glad to hear this; but it must come 
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soon or late. I was glad at least to have one day’s respite yet. 
‘Who knows but the world may end to-night ?’ 

Just then Mrs. Rosaire came in, holding up the skirt of her 
pretty riding-dress, perhaps to show her dainty little Wellington 
boots lavishly ornamented with devices in silver thread. 

‘I am so glad to hear that,’ she said. ‘Iam longing to get 
back to civilisation again. I don’t like this campaigning and 
mountaineering life a bit. But I hope the steamer doesn’t start 
very, very early ; I can’t bear early rising, especially in a place 
like this, where one hasn’t all one’s comforts about one.’ 

‘The steamer doesn’t start until noon, dear princess—that 
hour will not distress you.’ 

‘And even that is a nominal noon: a Greek steamer’s noon,’ 
I added. 

‘Only, don’t impress that too strongly on mamma, if you want 
ler to be in time,’ Athena said with a smile. ‘She will think it 
gives her at least an hour’s grace.’ 

‘Oh, we'll have the dear princess off in good time,’ Margarites 
declared ; ‘and she shan’t be troubled. You don’t like trouble, 
do you, fair princess?’ He took Mrs. Rosaire’s hand in his. He 
had lately fallen into the way of calling Mrs. Rosaire ‘ princess ’— 
nobody knew why; but I think she seemed rather to like it. 

‘ What a foolish boy you are!’ she said with a gracious smile. 
‘Do you mean to be always a boy, Constantine ?’ 

‘ Always, always, dearest princess. The true Hellene is always 
a boy. He never grows old. Nature has gifted him with that one 
gift, in recompense, I suppose, for all that fortune has taken from 
him. Besides, any true Hellene would renew his youth in the 
sunlight of such eyes as yours.’ * 

‘Shall we mount ?’ asked Athena. 

We went out, she and I together. We stood at the door for a 
moment or two waiting for the horses to be brought round. 

‘I have told mamma that I saw you last night, Kelvin, and 
talked with you out of my window.’ 

‘Oh! was she angry ?’ 

‘ Well, she wasn’t quite pleased. I tell you of this because I 
think it very likely you will hear of it to-day, and you may as 
well be prepared to stand your ground. You sent my letter off in 
good time ?’ 

‘Yes; it is all right.’ 

‘I hope you looked at the address as I asked you?’ She 
dropped her eyes as she put this question, and coloured a little. 

‘I did, Athena.’ 


‘Yes; Iam glad. I came to a resolution last night, and I 
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thought it best to carry it out at once and not allow myself time 
to think over it again. I am very glad this morning that I wrote 
that letter last night. Do you care to know what was in it ?’ 

‘You have accepted Lord St. Ives? Is it, then, all over?’ 
The ground seemed to reel under me. I had always been expect- 
ing this; yet its coming overwhelmed me. 

‘No, Kelvin; I have refused him—once for all. Perhaps I 
may be able to tell you why another time; but notnow. Mamma 
does not know it yet.’ 

We all began to mount. Margarites was exclusive in his 
attentions to the princess, as he called her. He raised her to her 
saddle; he was tenderly careful of her; he left Athena to me. 
He sent a glance every now and then at Athena, and a bright, 
sunny smile. He looked very handsome in these boyish moods; 
there was a look of exquisite and childlike simplicity in his face. 
After all, I think he must be a good fellow. There can be 
nothing mean or bad in a man who can look like that. I suppose 
his nature is really one of transparent openness ; I suppose he is 
an eternal child ; and in childhood’s way lets out his little bursts 
of anger and spite, and then feels anger and spite no more. I was 
softening towards Margarites. Perhaps the words I had just heard 
from Athena had filled me with a new hope that made all men 
and things seem in my eyes more comely and gracious than 
before. 

Margarites leaped lightly into his own saddle. He rode up to 
Athena’s side. 

‘T am sorry I can’t go with you,’ he said; ‘ but I have to ride 
another way; and fast. Enjoy yourself, Athena, and be happy. I 
leave you in good care, with our dear Cleveland.’ 

Then he made his horse dance about as if in very joyousness, 
and as he galloped off he flung his broad-leaved felt hat high into 
the bright air, caught it in its descent, and waved it to us in token 
of farewell. 

‘I never saw any other Greek ride as well as Margarites,’ I 
said. 

‘He rides well; he does most things well; I think he could 
do anything he tried and gave his mind and energies to.’ 

‘TI begin to like Margarites,’ I said graciously. 

‘I am very glad,’ Athena answered gravely. ‘I want you to 
like Constantine Margarites, Kelvin; I want you to appreciate 
him.’ 

Her words did not impress me much then; nor did I give any 
heed to the fact that Margarites, all that morning, in addressing 
her had called her simply by her name, and not by any high-flown 
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epithets, ‘Divinest maid of Athens,’ and so forth, as he was 
accustomed to. 

‘I want you to ride by mamma for a little,’ Athena said. 
‘I think she will feel bound to scold you because of last night ; 
and you may as well put yourself in the way of it at once. She 
is distressing herself always about this story and that coming to 
Lord St. Ives in some exaggerated state. I shall soon have to 
tell her how little it matters now what Lord St. Ives hears or 
thinks of me. I am sorry for her; oh, so sorry; and for him; 
and I am sorry for myself, and for every oue.’ 

‘For me among the rest, Athena?’ 

‘For you, Kelvin? oh, surely yes, for the time; but you will 
be happy some day yet, as you deserve.’ 

Then we could say no more. Fora while we all rode together ; 
then when the path grew narrower I obeyed Athena’s injunc- 
tion and kept at Mrs. Rosaire’s side, leaving MacMurchad to be 
happy, if he would, with Athena’s company. I could see and hear 
that they were talking briskly all the way; I could sometimes 
hear Athena’s laugh ripple through the clear air: a sound I 
seldom heard, and always loved to hear. I envied MacMurchad ; 
and yet I don't suppose that ride is an unmixed delight to him 
Still, I don’t believe he feels to her as I do; I am sure if she 
thought he felt so she never would be so bright and friendly with 
him. 

-* Kelvin!’ 

This one word, pronounced in Mrs. Rosaire’s softest tone, 
brought me close to her side. 

‘ Kelvin, I want to speak to you about something. You won’t 
be offended now, will you, if I talk to you frankly and like a real 
friend as I am, Kelvin ?’ 

‘IT shan’t be offended, Mrs. Rosaire.’ 

‘ Well, it’s this: when we go back to Athens I think it would 
be better if we did not see you just for a time. It would be 
better, Kelvin. People make remarks, you know.’ 

‘Remarks about what, Mrs. Rosaire? and who are the people 
who make the remarks, and what are the remarks ?’ 

‘Oh, everybody ; in Athens people will talk.’ 

‘Exactly ; but what do they talk about that concerns you or 
me?’ 

‘ Well, they say that you are very attentive to Athena; and 
you are; and I’m sure Lord St. Ives doesn’t quite like it. He 
told me as much, Kelvin; although I said nothing about it until 
now. But it is natural; I am sure you will allow that. If you 
were going to marry a girl you wouldn’t like Lord St. Ives paying 
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attention to her. I do wish you hadn’t been under her window 
last night; of course it was only a mere accident—I know that 
—-and it was no harm, only people might say things and it might 
come to Lord St. Ives’s ears F 

‘But is it quite certain that Athena is going to marry Lord 
St. Ives?’ 

‘Oh, yes; I think so; I am sure it will end that way. Iam 
sure you would not like to do harm, Kelvin—to create any un- 
pleasantness or that sort of thing. I know youare too kind to wish 
to cause any trouble; and where it wouldn’t be the slightest good, 
don’t you see? Lord St. Ives is naturally a little sensitive; I 
suppose all men are in such a case. When he is married I dare 
say Athena and you can be very good friends again; but just now 
it would be as well—now don’t you think so?—if you were not to 
see her so much—when we go back to Athens, I mean ?’ 

Nothing could be more sweet and childlike than the simplicity 
with which Mrs. Rosaire thus appealed to me as if I really ought 
to see the entire reasonableness of her request to make an utter 
sacrifice of my own feelings in order to save Lord St. Ives from 
being discomposed in any way. I took all this now, however, with 
perfect good humour, and with a sort of compassion for Mrs. 
Rosaire and all her poor little hopes and schemes. I knew how 
little anything I could do or resolve not to do would affect the 
chances of Lord St. Ives now. 

‘Well, Mrs. Rosaire, suppose we put off saying anything more 
about this until we get to Athens. You may perhaps see things 
in a different light there. Besides, we may be on the eve of a 
war, and—who knows ?—I might get killed, and then there would 
be an end of any trouble on my account.’ 

‘I wish you wouldn’t talk in that way, Kelvin ; and I do wish 
you would be a little more serious sometimes. I am sure there 
won’t be any war. When you know the Greeks as well as I do you 
won’t mind half the things they say. They are always talking of 
war, and nothing ever comes of it. Fancy your being killed! 
what nonsense !—I hope to hear of you soon being married, and 
to some nice girl with plenty of money. I wish you had taken a 
liking to Nellie Lance—she is a very nice little thing; and you 
ought to be thinking of settling down somewhere; a rolling stone 
gathers no moss, Kelvin. Shall I look out for a wife for you?’ 

‘Thanks, no, Mrs. Rosaire. If I am not to have the woman 
I care for I think I shall make up my mind to do without a wife ; 
and so I need not trouble you to look out for me.’ 

‘Oh, but you can’t remain always unmarried, you know—that 
would never do: it would be ridiculous. Anyhow, I hope you will 
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bear in mind what I have been saying, Kelvin, and I hope you 
are not offended. We must make allowance for Lord St. Ives ; 
and so I shall tell Athena. I fancy he has written to her about 
it.’ 

‘Written about what, Mrs. Rosaire ?’ 

‘About what I have been saying’: about you, in fact. He 
asked me, and I advised him to do so. Athena .is too good and 
kind a girl to give him any pain if she knew.’ 

Can this be? Can Lord St. Ives have been so insane as to 
write to her on such a subject? Is this then the cause of Athena’s 
sudden resolve to refuse him once for all? If one could believe 
anything said by Mrs. Rosaire this would seem certain. 

We two were a little in advance of Athena and MacMurchad. 
Suddenly, at a turn of the road, we saw a man riding towards us at 
furious, break-neck speed. 

‘It’s Constantine,’ said Mrs. Rosaire, with a little scream. 
‘Something has happened, Kelvin!’ 

It was very exciting. The road wound just there around the 
shoulder of a little hill, now up and now down. The horseman on 
whom we had our eyes fixed was still some distance below us, and 
we should have him in sight all the way. I have keen eyes 
enough, but I should not have known him for Margarites as soon 
as Mrs. Rosaire did; and I think I should have known his riding 
before I could recognise his features or figure. I never saw anyone 
who could get so much out of a Greek horse as Margarites could. 
He was galloping as fast and fiercely as the best of the bold riders 
who brought the good news from Ghent. The crumbling red earth 
and abundant gravel and stones of the road flew in showers on 
either side of his impetuous path. Something must have happened 
indeed : the suspense became oppressive to the nerves as we 
gazed athim. We were in movement to meet him, but as soon as 
he saw us he threw his hat high in the air, broke into a wild 
shout, and waved his hand as if to stop us or turn us back. So 
we came to a stand, and waited. Just at that moment his horse 
stumbled and came crash down on his knees, 

‘Oh, he’s killed!’ Mrs. Rosaire screamed. Athena turned 
pale and trembled. But Margarites had his horse up in an 
instant, and, without even stopping to find out whether the poor 
brute was hurt or not, came on at the same headlong speed as before. 
He was shouting some Greek battle-song in the fulness apparently 
of his exultation. He was flourishing his riding-whip as if it were 
a sabre and he were driving his way through the disordered ranks 
of a flying enemy. I could not help admiring him at the moment. 
‘Hurrah! huzza! off we go! I wish you English fellows would 
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teach me how to cheer! Back to Athens at once! We haven't a 
moment to lose. Must catch the steamer. Hurrah—viva—hoch 
und immer hoch—zeto! Shilloo, MacMurchad—Erin go bragh !’ 

‘But what is it?’ Mrs. Rosaire plaintively asked. ‘* Why 
must we go in such haste, Constantine ? Wouldn’t to-morrow do? 
I shall never be able to get my things packed.’ 

‘Done already, dearest princess. I have had everything put 
together somehow by the women up at your house and sent right 
on to the steamer.’ 

‘Gracious powers!’ Mrs. Rosaire collapsed in her saddle. She 
seemed like one paralysed. To be told that the end of the world 
was just at hand could hardly have disturbed all her earthly calcu- 
lations more than to be informed that strange Albanian hands had 
huddled together all her things and flung them on board steamer 
without her help or superintendence. She was at first absolutely 
incredulous; but when Margarites had forced on her mind the 
conviction that the deed had been done, she submitted herself 
absolutely to his dictatorship. She sank prostrate and helpless, 
nor tried even a complaint. The man who could have donea deed 
like this on his own impulse and his own responsibility was a man 
with whom it would be vain to dispute. Not destiny itself could 
have a more masterful hand. 

‘Is something going to be done at last?’ Athena asked. We 
had turned now and were following the lead of Margarites. 

‘Something is going to be done; yes, there is to be a council 
of ministers in Athens to-morrow; and the Government will 
decide. Everything depends on their decision. We shall have a 
meeting of our own as soon as we know what the Government will 
do. Great things are coming, Athena.’ He was leaning back out 
of his saddle and looking at her. 

‘I hope and pray for it.’ 

‘God bring us safe!’ Mrs. Rosaire murmured. 

‘Oh, God bring Greece safe,’ Athena exclaimed with fervour, 
‘ whatever happens to us!’ 

‘Brave girl, Athena!’ Margarites cried with lighting eyes. 
‘True daughter of The City! But I want to come safe out of this 
all the same; I mean to live if I can.’ 

‘But one can’t live for ever,’ was the encouraging remark of 
MacMurchad. 

‘I wish you wouldn’t all talk in that way,’ Mrs. Rosaire pro- 
tested with trembling lips. ‘I wish you wouldn’t talk about 
living and dying. Of course we all mean to live. .\Athena, love, 
I do wish you wouldn’t say such things. You don’t mean to go 
into battle. I presume that isn’t exactly work for a lady,’ 
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‘Oh, how I wish I weren’t a lady!’ Athena said; ‘ how I wish I 
were even the humblest and most ignorant peasant man that ever 
lived, so that I might be in the battle!’ 

‘You shall come and be nurse, Athena,’ I said. * You shall be 
on the rough edge of battle, and any of us who goes down will 
have you to look after him. I wish I may have the chance.’ 

I was riding close beside her when I spoke. She turned to me 
with a wansmile. ‘ Kelvin, you make me feel like mamma when 
you speak in that way—you of all men; for if anything should 
happen to you it will be my fault, and only mine.’ Athena’s face 
was very pale ; she was deeply moved; she laid her hand gently on 
my arm, and we looked into each other’s eyes for a moment; and 
hers were sparkling with kindly tears. 

Then she turned away and looked anxiously towards Margarites. 
He had not seenher. She motioned to me to leave her, and I fell 
back. We were all now in rapid movement along the road to the 
port on the Isthmus where I had received Mrs. Pollen when she 
came in her widow’s weeds from Athens. Margarites was full of 
the wildest animal spirits. He was evidently delighted with the 
prospect of coming action. He was riding now by Athena’s side. 
‘Fast, fast!’ he suddenly cried. They both galloped off at the 
uttermost speed the horses would go. Athena seemed as if she, 
too, were suddenly seized with the contagion of his excitement. 
Mrs. Rosaire gave a faint scream as she saw them dash on in this 
wild fashion. 

‘Shan’t we clap on steam ?’ I asked. 

‘Some one stay with me, please; pray don’t let me be left 
behind,’ Mrs. Rosaire pleaded. ‘Stay with me, Kelvin ; my horse 
won’t go like that; and I don’t want him to.’ 

‘We'll both stay with you, Mrs. Rosaire, you may be sure; 
but don’t you think if we could get on just a little faster it would 
be as well? I begin to fear we shall lose the steamer.’ 

‘But I don’t like riding fast, Kelvin, over these dreadful roads : 
it shakes so ; and these horses are such wretched things—and what 
does it matter if we do lose the steamer ?’ 


In a moment we heard the gallop of a horse coming towards 
us. 


‘Some other dreadful thing has happened,’ poor Mrs. Rosaire 
sighed. 

We soon saw Aristoboulos in full tear, clapping the sides of his 
horse with his legs, so that the movement of those limbs looked 
like the rapid opening and shutting of a pair of scissors. 

‘Madame Rosaire!’ he shouted. ‘Fast! fast! the steamer 
going ; we shall be late.’ Then he turned back with us, gesticu- 
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lating furiously and pointing on ahead of him, I presume in the 
direction the steamer was supposed to be taking. We were at the 
foot of a slight elevation in the road, and found it hard work 
enough to get the horses to gallop up. As we neared the highest 
point of the road we saw that Athena and Margarites had stopped 
their horses and were quietly waiting for us. When we were near 
Margarites shrugged his shoulders and pointed out to sea; and 
there, to be sure, was the steamer, ploughing and puffing her course 
towards the shores of Attica. Aristoboulos flung up both his arms, 
as if he would remonstrate with the very skies for our disaster. 

‘Too late!’ Margarites exclaimed, and he clenched his hands, 
‘I thought it; I thought it.’ 

‘And all our things are gone in the steamer!’ Mrs. Rosaire 
groaned. ‘Athena dear, think of that!’ 

‘It’s all right, princess,’ Margarites said with an evident effort 
to keep his temper; ‘we'll get a boat: it’s only a run of a few 
hours, and we'll be in Athens this evening all the same. Get on, 
Aristoboulos, and see that a boat is made ready at once, and let 
us have a good crew. You know these people here, I suppose ?’ 

‘Sir, I know every man, and every woman, and every child in 
all this part of Greece,’ was the dignified reply of Aristoboulos. 

‘We shall be certainly drowned,’ Mrs. Rosaire said with re- 


signation. ‘I know that we shall be drowned. ‘They say it isa 
pleasant death.’ 


CHAPTER XXV. 
‘BUT DOTH SUFFER A SEA-CHANGE,’ 


To me the news that something was to be done at last was as 
welcome as it could be to anyman. I had long been sick of wait- 
ing and of inaction. A rush of mere animal spirits came upon me 
such as I had not known before since I came out this time to 
Greece. Meanwhile I was not in the least sorry that we had lost 
the steamer ; I was, on the contrary, heartily glad of it, for purely 
selfish reasons. The sail to the Pircous from Kalamaki would, even 
in the best sort of boat and with the fairest and most favouring 
winds, be an affair of many hours more than the same voyage in 
even the worst and slowest of Greek steamers. In other words, I 
should have a few more hours of Athena’s company, and it might 
be that I should be able to secure fur myself a place by her side; 
and I knew that once we got settled anyhow into that auspicious 
boat, Mrs. Rosaire would not under any conceivable circumstances 
hear of anybody quitting his or her seat. No one would compete 
with me for the place I hoped to secure unless Margarites, and 
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to-day his tactics seemed to be rather to pay attention to the 
mother than to the daughter. 

Our boat was soon got: out. Mrs. Rosaire shuddered at it as 
‘a mere cockle-shell.’ 

‘Constantine, that little thing to take us all over the sea! 
Dear Kelvin, you are a sailor; tell them we could not go in that 
little thing.’ 

The boat, nevertheless, was a heavy, huge tub of a thing, and 
if it had to be a business of oars our voyage would not soon come 
to an end. 

The sky was so clear that the whole sweep of sea looked like a 
lake in Switzerland or Northern Italy. It seemed locked in on 
all sides by mountains. Under the very shadow of Acrocorinth 
one could see the hills of Attica and of the islands looked on by 
the gazer who stands on the steps of the Parthenon. It seemed 
inconceivable at first that it could take several hours, even with the 
fairest winds or the most robust oarsmen, to reach the Pirzus. 
The waves were heaving languidly inthe sunlight; their delicate, 
tender green brought back to my mind in some unspeakable way 
the recollections and associations of boyish days. The water looked 
as water used to look in those old days when one gazed at it with 
sensations mingled of longing and of dread as he prepared for a 
plunge from the stern of a.boat. Green transparent water and 
the boughs of trees show in the eyes of boyhood as they never do 
afterwards except at rare intervals and under the spell of some 
sudden and fleeting association. A man who is very shortsighted 
told me years ago of a curious experience he once had. On a soft 
spring day of west wind he was crossing a familiar common near 
the town in which he lived, not looking much about him, but 
rather wrapped up in his thoughts, as is the way of short-sighted 
folk. Suddenly a puff of wind blew into his eyes and brought 
moisture into them. Blinking through this mist to get his eyes 
clear, he found that for one short minute he could see as well as if 
he wore spectacles. He could see the distant houses, the spire of 
the far cathedral, the river running rapidly on his right, the sheep 
on the little hill, the very willows that overhung the stream. 
Then in a moment all this vanished, and he was the short-sighted 
man again; nor did this momentary restoration of clear sight ever 
come again, nor could he explain how, it did come then. There 
are sudden associations, I think, which sometimes have the same 
effect upon the soul and the spirits, and make us see and feel 
things again exactly as we saw and felt them when we were young, 
Perhaps I shall not be altogether out of it if I carry my compuari- 
son a little farther still, and say that such associations, like the eyes 
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of my short-sighted friend, are vivid at the moment because they 
are dashed with a tear. 

Our boat put off. It was pretty crowded. We had a crew of 
four, and our party made seven, including Aristoboulos, who was 
ready to take an oar if occasion should require it. In Greece 
every grown and able-bodied man has to serve for some time 
either in the army or the navy, and Aristoboulos had put in his 
term of service afloat, and therefore was qualified to lend a hand in 
a cruise of any kind. I could take an oar myself; indeed, I fancy 
all the men of our party were well enough able to do work of 
this kind. Of course, if a wind should get up in the proper quarter 
and should hold, we should be all right and should run into the 
Pirzeus without need of any exertion on our behalf. Just now 
there was hardly a breath, and our crew did not look like men who 
would be inclined for heavy toil. The sun was shining and every- 
thing seemed to smile upon our departure. Even Acrocorinth 
with his crown of ruins frowned less sternly than before ; at least 
the sunlight shone upon the ruins and gave the idea that there 
was something living that loved them and clung to them. One 
white cloud only was seen in the sky, and it had settled on the 
highest peak of Parnassus. 

I cannot say the boatmen bent to their oars. They did not 
seem to care to give themselves the trouble of bending. In easy- 
going, meditative way they drew their oars through the lucid water. 
One young fellow—a mere boy, and a singularly handsome boy— 
played with his oar in such a way that one might have thought he 
was merely dipping it into the waves and drawing it out again for 
the pleasure of seeing the bright water trickle from its blade. 
After a few strokes some one of the crew, and sometimes all the 
crew together, struck work in order that fresh cigarettes might be 
rolled and put between the lips. 

‘This would be divine,’ Athena said, ‘if only we were not in a 
hurry.’ 

‘TI hate it,’ exclaimed Margarites petulantly. ‘I hate drifting 
along in this way.’ 

‘But those mountains and that sky and that sea; do look all 
around.’ 

‘Forgive me, Athena, if I don’t care to look round; I have 
seen it all twenty times; I don’t care about nature; I am a true 
descendant of the old Greeks; I don’t care about scenery.’ 

‘But what a calumny upon your ancestors, Mr. Margarites! 
I wonder at you. The Greek poets are full of pictures that show 
how they loved beautiful scenes.’ 

* Homer’s the only Greek poet I care about, His are poemg 
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fit for a man of action; I am a man of action. That’s one reason 
why I grow impatient at this lazy work here.’ 

‘It’s very slow,’ Mrs. Rosaire said with a sigh. ‘And then 
suppose it should come on to rain or blow ?’ 

‘I wish it would blow half a gale,’ Margarites said ; ‘so that 
we could get up our sails and begin to move.’ 

‘But only think, Mr. Margarites: if it should turn cold at 
evening, we haven’t a single wrap worth speaking of with us, and 
we shall be chilled to the marrow. And thenif it rains! I do 
believe it will rain. We shall be drenched; we shall catch cold 
and die! Iam sure Athena will catch cold and die!’ 

‘Dear mamma, what is the good of thinking of such things ? 
There’s not the slightest prospect of rain.’ 

‘I think there is always a prospect of rain when one hasn't 
any wraps,’ Mrs. Rosaire murmured, in piteous sententiousness. 

I noticed that Margarites did not seem quite at his ease on 
this subject of rain. He spoke a few words in Greek with the 
captain of the boat, who apparently was endeavouring to reassure 
him ; but he did not seem to be reassured. He looked back upon 
Parnassus, and there, sure enough, the small white cloud of an hour 
ago had become a very cloak of concealment. 

‘If the worst comes,’ Margarites said at last,‘ we have some 
coats and cloaks, and we'll wrap them all round the ladies.’ 

‘How can anyone speak of rain,’ said Athena, ‘ with such sky 
as that overhead, and such water under us? I think this is posi- 
tively delightful. I should like it to go on for ever just like this.’ 

‘So should I.” These words came from me and were meant 
for Athena alone. She heard them, and her cheek coloured slightly. 
My hopes had risen since the morning to a wild height; almost to 
fever heat. I was sitting next to her—the boat’s company had to 
pack themselves the best way they could, and Athena was very 
close to me; close as if we had been partners in a dance. Her 
manner had been sweet and friendly to me all these later days. I 
could not help thinking sometimes that she must have meant to 
give me a new hope. The love I felt for her shed itself over the 
whole scene and the conditions of the hour. I should have felt 
the same exaltation of mind if we were on board a wrecking ship. 
I sometimes stand positively appalled at the selfishness of man 
when he is in love. I should have thought little just then of the 
fate of scores of fellow-passengers and the sorrow of their hundreds 
of relatives and friends ashore, if I found myself thus near to 
Athena Rosaire in a sinking ship, and knew that she loved me. 
Love is a native of the rocks? a native of the jungle I think 
rather; absorbed in his own wants and will, thoughtless, pitiless, 
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remorseless; only, happily for civilised humanity, pent up in the 
barred cage of convention and under terror of the whip of public 
opinion. Just at the moment I was beset with fear lest the day 
should continue calm. If the wind did not soon get up, these 
unfortunate boatmen would cease to be able to make any further 
exertion ; they would have to be allowed some respite from unwonted 
labour ; we should have to take to the oars in their stead; and I 
should in consequence have to leave Athena’s side, and perhaps 
not have a chance of getting near her again while we were afloat. 
Hurrah! the wind is rising. Wind and weather on these Greek 
waters sometimes change as suddenly and capriciously as in England, 
This mountain-locked sea is as subject to squalls asa lake. The 
skies darken, the wind grows strong; we get our sail up and we 
run merrily before the breeze. Our boat dips and rises, and now 
and then heels over a good deal, much to the discomfort and alarm 
of Mrs. Rosaire, who expresses her emotions in little half-suppressed 
screams. Margaritesand MacMurchad endeavour to reassure her ; 
Margarites assumes something of the manners of a son towards 
her, manners familiar and yet tender, petting her even while he 
rebukes her. Evidently he thinks himself on sure ground as regards 
Athena; and I triumph inwardly, being filled with hope and con- 
fidence on my own part. Once when the gunwale of the boat sank 
down almost to the water’s level, Mrs. Rosaire screamed and made 
a wild movement of alarm, and Margarites told her goodhumouredly 
but firmly that if she did that again she would infallibly upset 
us. ‘To prevent such a catastrophe he held her in her place by the 
simple process of putting his arm round her waist. Mrs. Rosaire 
appeared to like this very well and reclined gracefully in his arm 
and looked up to him with eyes of childlike trustfulness. She is 
still so young in face and figure that there is a look of impropriety 
in all this at which Colonel Gillow frowns. Colonel Gillow pro- 
fesses to have been a sad dog in his younger days, and, indeed, leaves 
it to be understood that he has not by any means ceased to be a 
sad dog even now; but he is a great stickler for the proprieties so 
far as the demeanour and behaviour of ladies in public are concerned. 
We were getting into more open sea, and the waves were not 
so chopping as they had been shortly before. We were running 
along by the shores of Megara, and must soon have to choose 
between steering to the right or to the left of Salamis. Mean- 
while, there is no disguising the fact that the clouds are growing 
thicker and darker every moment, and that heavy rain is coming. 
The question of coverings comes up; the ladies cannot sit and be 
drenched for hours. We have nothing of any use with us; two or 
three shawls would be of little avail for the keeping out of such 
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rain as we are sure to have. From the crew, however, comes the 
offer of two oilskin overcoats; very common garments in these 
parts. They are not exactly picturesque, especially for a lady, but 
they are very effective indeed as a protection against rain. They 
cover a tall man from his crown to his toes, for each has a huge 
capote, which the wearer can turn over his head, and which hides 
him more completely than the cowl hides the monk. Very pretty was 
it to see Mrs. Rosaire inducted into her covering by Margarites on 
the one side and MacMurchad on the other. She was told that 
she must contrive to keep as motionless as possible, lest the boat 
should upset, and she submitted. She sat quietly and had the 
coat put on her and over her and round her and under her as if 
she were a child. When she had to be raised a little from the 
seat, Margarites lifted her while MacMurchad arranged her oilskin 
drapery. It was of course a good deal too long for her, and there- 
fore Margarites, taking her little feet in his hands, tucked them 
up, so to speak, in her riding-skirt and then in the skirts of the 
oilskin, which thus did duty of foot-covering and of carpet along 
with all its other services. Mrs. Rosaire made a little grimace at 
the idea of having the capote drawn over her head, but the rain 
began to come down in a way which cut short all idea of remon- 
strance. I had the privilege all to myself of helping Athena into 
her covering. The task was only too easy and too quickly got 
through. Athena rose lightly and at the right time from her 
seat, and was into her oilskin in half a minute. As she was 
settling down into her place again, the boat rolled heavily, and I 
had to hold Athena for one exquisite moment in my arms. She 
smiled at the little accident and was not in the least put out. 

*T don’t think I need draw down this capote yet, Kelvin; the 
rain isn’t much.’ 

‘Yes; the rain is coming fast enough to drench you in a 
moment.’ 

‘But I shan’t be able to hear a word; and besides, it seems 
such a shame that I should be thoroughly protected while you all 
are getting drenched. I think I should feel less ashamed if I were 
allowed to get some of the rain.’ 

‘No, no; you must be covered from head to foot. It won’t 
hurt us, the rain. Our clothes are thicker than yours, and I have 
been in a few storms and showers in my time. I say, Gillow, 
here’s Miss Rosaire saying she is afraid you will get wet.’ 

Colonel Gillow smiled a grim, self-satisfied smile. 

‘Should think I’m pretty well used to getting wet! This is 
nothing, Miss Rosaire; nothing at all. You should see a rain- 
storm in the tropics somewhere. That’s something like rain. I’ve 
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been in it for days and nights together without ever having a 
chance of even the shelter of a tree. That was what you might 
call rain.’ 

All this, however, was lost upon Athena. She could only 
smile and nod so as to convey the idea that she knew something 
was being said with the intention of reassuring her. I had with 
gentle force insisted on drawing the capote over her head, and 
thus enshrouded she could hardly have heard the words of Stentor 
himself. She could see straight before her; could catch a 
glimpse now and then of the coast of Megara as our boat lifted on 
a wave, but she could not see at either side or above or below, and 
she could hardly hear any sound less loud than that of the scream- 
ing wind and the crashing sea. 

The wind was changing, and was now rather against us than in 
our favour. We beat long and vainly about the shores of Salamis. 
Sometimes we ran in so near the island that we could see the low 
shrubs and brushwood among the tall pines that live on its rugged 
heights ; could even see the goats cropping the young leaves, 
Then again we stood out to sea, and Salamis became for us only a 
magnificent mountain-range rising steep from the tumbling waves, 
We were all more or less wet, and cold and hungry. 

‘Shall we never,’ Colonel Gillow bawled out, ‘get past that 
beastly Salamis ? ’ 

It seemed as if the wind screamed more loudly than ever, and 
the waves tumbled with more tumult, to drown this last word of 
Philistinism. 

I did not myself care how long we were tossed about in sight 
of that beastly Salamis. It grew dark at length, and Margarites 
called out to me despondently that we should be late for every- 
thing in the city. Night had settled on the waters before we 
could see the lights of the Piraeus. But the voyage was nearly 
over. Yet afew minutes and we should all be ashore. Athena 
put down her hood, for the rain had ceased at last, and she said in 
a low voice and with a melancholy smile that she was sorry the 
voyage had come to an end. Under the influence of the hour, the 
approaching separation, the coming events, my own sudden hopes, 
and her just-spoken regret, [ answered her in whispered words 
which were words of love. She turned to me with alarm in her 
eyes; and in another moment we were in the harbour. 

The quay at the Pirzus was soaking in wet. Every interstice 
of its irregular pavement became a little pool of water, on which 
a melancholy phantom of a moon was just beginning to shine. I 
have seldom seen so ghastly a moon. It looked out of the dun 
and ragged clouds like one of Ossian’s ghosts gazing down from the 
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hillside on the dead of a battlefield. The rain was now over, and 
the wind swept the quay dismally. Most of the houses were 
closed; only a café at this corner or that showed its blinking 
yellow light. We stumbled over old chains, ropes, blocks, anchors, 
all the gear and litter of an ill-kept seaport quay. 

‘Give me your arm, Kelvin,’ Athena said. I could see that her 
face had a troubled expression. 

We walked towards the railway station. Margarites had gone 
on with Mrs. Rosaire. 

‘Kelvin, I am afraid there has been some sad mistake,’ Athena 
said, in a voice so low that I had to bend my head down in order 
to catch her words. ‘ Have you been making any mistake—about 
me I mean? Oh, you do understand me.’ 

‘You know if I have; you know, Athena.’ 

‘Did you think that when I wrote to Lord St. Ives, 1 was then 
to be—-free ?’ 

‘Yes; I did; I hoped so,’ ; 

‘No; I was not free; I am not free; I have promised, all 
but promised, to marry Mr. Margarites ; and I mean to marry 
him. He knew it this morning.’ 

We had reached the station. Mrs. Rosaire and Margarites 
were standing near the little ticket-office. I dropped Athena’s 
arm, and she went to her mother and stood with her. MacMur- 
chad and Gillow came up, and in a moment after, Aristoboulos. I 
left them all without a word. I went out again into the drear 
and gusty street. I would not go with them to Athens. I would 
go home alone; walk home, perhaps. I could not endure any 
commonplace talk just now. If my abrupt disappearance made 
anyone wonder or caused anyone to talk, what did I care? I was 
sick of self-control. A man must give free vent to his feelings 
some time or other. I had been keeping mine in chains for 
months and months; and I could not check them now. The day 
had opened for me with such strange new hopes that I felt the 
sudden break-down of them insupportable. My heart was, for the 
moment, bitter against Athena; and yet, even then as I lookea 
back on the day, I could understand how entirely I had misread 
every word and look of hers, and how I had misunderstood, 
curiously and stupidly misunderstood, the bearing and manner of 
Margarites. All his friendly ways, all his renunciation of ill-feeling 
towards me, came but from the consciousness of success. He had 
had his assurance of victory and he felt no longer any ill-will 
tome. I had noticed the change in his manner to Mrs. Rosaire, 
although its true meaning did not then impress itself on me. 
Now it all seemed clear as light. And Athena’s kindly, almost 
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tender ways; I understood their meaning now. Her manner all 
the day had been exactly like that which she assumed that 
memorable night on the Acropolis when she supposed that I was 
in love with Nellie Lance; or that other night when we stood 
together in the balcony of the hotel and looked over Athens, and 
she told me to leave Greece and go back to my own country. 
Then she was kind and tender in manner, because she felt com- 
passion for me and for my wretched futile love, and she had to 
make it clear to me that my lingering longer in Greece was all in 
vain. To-day she was kind and tender in the same spirit, in the 
same way, because she knew now that for me all was over. I 
might have understood her, surely. IfI did not, it was all my own 
fault. Ido not blame her; she meant it well. When the execu- 
tioner sometimes shakes hands with his victim, he does not bid 
the victim live: he has no power to do that; he asks forgiveness 
for having to put him to death. Athena’s kindness of to-day was 
that last pressure of the hand. 

Well, I accept my fate. All is over. Never again will I 
willingly go near Athena Rosaire. Never again, if I can help it, 
will I exchange one word with her. If I can, I will take her 
advice and go back to England. I will play my part, whatever 
it may be, in this Greek melodrama—in which I accepted a 
part only to please her—and if I get out of it with life I will 
turn my back on Greece for ever. Heroic that part cannot be; 
for I went into the business with no hero’s motive, but only to 
please a girl who cares nothing for me; but I may at least make 
it a part that a man has no need to be ashamed of. That done, 
I will return to ordinary and active life and try to forget the past, 
and try to be a man among men again. Thank God that there 
is to be some action before the day of quiet settling down is 
reached. 

These thoughts were passing through my mind as I trudged 
along the rough and muddy road that leads from the Pirsus into 
Athens. I could not endure waiting anywhere for anything this 
night, and the trains between Athens and the seaport are not 
quite as frequent as those of the Metropolitan Railway in London. 
It soothed my humour in some measure to walk along in the wild 
wind and occasional rain, and under the cold malignant moon. 
The sky was covered with dark, grey cloud except for one long 
ray-shaped cleft or fissure in the midst where the moon shone out 
of a background of chill greenish blue. I saw hardly anything on 
the road as I tramped along; I took no heed of time or distance. 
Sometimes it seemed to meas if I had been walking thus for hours ; 
and yet I started with surprise when I saw clear against the un- 
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clouded part of the sky the steep of the Acropolis and the pillars of 
the Parthenon; for it appeared to me as if I had stepped just 
that moment out of the railway station at the Pireus. In a few 
moments I was in the familiar streets of Athens. The streets, how- 
ever, did not at all wear their familiar appearance. I had not got 
quite into the centre of the city when I found that some great 
excitement was filling it. There were crowds everywhere; there 
were bands playing; there were men brandishing blazing torches ; 
everybody was shouting and cheering. When I reached the 
Square of the Constitution I found it in possession of a vast tumul- 
tuous crowd. Torches were flashing everywhere, the square 
seemed all aflame; I saw more than one sword-blade glittering in 
anexcited hand. There were many soldiers here and there in the 
crowd, and they appeared to share to the full in the common 
enthusiasm. I asked more than one person the meaning of the 
commotion ; but either those whom I questioned were too much 
excited to give any answer, or I was too bewildered to make 
effective use of such few words of Greek as I knew ; anyhow, it was 
not until my third or fourth time of asking that I got an explana- 
tion. A report had gone abroad that the king and his ministers 
had decided on declaring war against Turkey; and the whole 
population foregathered in the Square of the Constitution and 
under the windows of the royal palace to cheer for King George 
and make demonstrations in favour of the national cause. It did 
not seem, however, that his majesty had appeared at the palace 
windows in answer to the popular call; which looked a little 
ominous, I thought. 

I elbowed and hustled my way to the hotel, which, too, seemed 
to be overflowing with life. I saw my old acquaintance Mr. 
Vlachos, who shook his head over the enthusiasm of the city. 

‘ Wait until to-morrow morning,’ he said, ‘and you'll find that 
the king and his ministers are not by any means so eager for war 
as the man in the streets imagines. We are a hopeful people in 
Athens, Mr. Cleveland ; we have the faculty of believing whatever 
we like to believe, and no amount of disappointment ever 
prevents us from hoping again. And they say we Athenians are 
not really descendants of the Greeks of Aristophanes!’ 

He shrugged his shoulders and relapsed into silence. In the 
smoking-room I found MacMurchad. He did not ask me any 
question about my disappearance ; I told him I preferred to walk 
home. He nodded as if he understood all about it. We said no 
more just then, but when some little time had passed and the room 
at last was empty of its crowd and we two were left in sole posses- 
sion, I turned to him abruptly. 
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‘You have heard something, MacMurchad; or you guess 
something? Come, out with it.’ 

‘I did guess something; but I have heard something also, 
Mrs. Rosaire told me at her house just now; she had only just 
heard of it herself. I can only say, Cleveland, that I am very 
sorry. I wish to Heaven it were anybody rather than that fellow. 
Of course I wish it were you first of all; but failing that, I wish 
it were anybody whatever except that creature. I can’t under- 
stand it ; I can’t comprehend the motives which can make such a 
girl fling herself away on such a man. Has she really no heart?’ 

‘Not in that way, I suppose. She has made Greece a sort of 
religion to herself, and she gives up every other affection for it, as 
a Roman Catholic girl will for the convent and the nun’s life; Isee 
all this now; I wish I had seen it long ago. 1 have thrown much 
of my life away.’ 

‘ What will you do now?’ 

‘Fling the helve after the hatchet, I dare say; if the Turks 
will only give me a chance.’ 

‘Come, come ; you will get over this yet. Look here, Cleve- 
land, let us put it fairly and say we must both get over it.’ 

His voice was low and grave and his eyes were lit by a kindly 
sympathy. 

‘It’s different,’ I said ; ‘it only began with you the other day; 

have been feeding on it for years and years. Well, it can’t be 
helped.’ 

‘ Have another cigar,’ said MacMurchad, offering his case. 

‘Thanks, yes. There are still cigars, MacMurchad.’ 

That was all we said concerning the matter we had both at 
heart; nor did we ever return to it again. 


(To be continued.) 
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How the Comte de Chambord’s Crown was Dost. 


THERE is no history about which it is so difficult to obtain accurate 
information as the history which our grandfathers lived, fifty 
years ago. ‘The story of how the French throne was lost by the 
Bourbon line is fraught not only with political lessons, but also 
with a romantic interest ; and surely it gains in vividness and 
reality by the reflection that the actors, and the persons whose fate 
was affected, in those events, are men and women who are still 
amongst us, or have but just gone out of our midst. Yet many 
educated persons know far better how the Roman Republic 
merged into the Empire, or how the sceptre was wrested from the 
line of Charlemagne, than they understand how the elder Bour- 
bons gave place to their cousins of Orleans, and how the throne 
was lost for the Prince in whose person that elder branch is 
extinguished. It is true, doubtless, as Tennyson puts it— 
.. . The past will always win 
A glory from its being far, 
And orb into the perfect star 
We saw not when we dwelt therein. 


But the difficulty about the history of the preceding generation 
or two is not the want of brilliancy of the star, but the lack of 
observatories and observers; to drop metaphor, books are scarce 
about the subject. It is proposed here to offer the bare outline of 
the story of how the crown of France, feebly directed by the hands 
of a foolish fond old man towards the head of Henri Charles 
Ferdinand de Bourbon, commonly called the Comte de Chambord, 
was snatched away in the just wrath of an angry nation, and the 
words were pronounced by a whole people: ‘Thy kingdom is 
given to another.’ 

Louis XVI. of France when he died on the scaffold left behind 
him two children, and two brothers. The children were, that 
poor little Prince who died in the Temple, and who knew nothing 
of sovereignty, but to whom was given by the courts of Europe 
the empty title of Louis XVII.; and a daughter, the Princess 
Marie Thérése, the luckless namesake of her much-tried grand- 
mother, Maria Theresa, Empress-Queen of Austria and Hungary. 
The two brothers were known respectively during Louis XVI.’s life- 
time, as the Comte de Provence and the Comte d’Artois. At the 
time of the restoration of 1815, when the Bourbons were returned 
to rule over France by the force of the armies of Europe, the elder 
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of these two Princes was the next heir to the throne, the Salic law 
excluding Marie Thérése from the succession; and the Comte de 
Provence accordingly then became Louis Dix-huit. He was at 
that time an old man, and childless; his brother, the Comte 
d’Artois, was therefore the heir-presumptive. 

Now, the Comte d’Artois had two sons, the elder of whom was 
married in 1814 to his cousin, the Princess who in England would 
have taken the throne, Marie Thérése, daughter of Louis XVI, 
She was a woman near forty years old, and the terrible events of 
her early youth had made her sad and older than her years. She 
who had seen her father taken from her mother’s side to the 
scaffold ; who had known what were the agonies of that mother in 
passing from the position of the greatest, the most luxurious, and 
the proudest Queendom of Europe, to the want of food, the lack of 
raiment, and the endurance of the cruellest indignity, as the 
prelude to a violent death; she who had seen her little brother 
tortured to his grave in their mutual prison, and who had herself, 
after going down into the valley of the shadow of death, become a 
homeless dependent upon foreign charity, and had so lived in 
banishment for twenty years—this unfortunate Princess was not 
likely to be gay and full of vitality. She had no children, and 
the atmosphere of the court over which she ruled was more like 
that of a convent than of the beaw monde of fashion, and rank, 
and wealth. 

At the very time that this sorrowful cloud of memories dark- 
ened the court where Marie Thérése was the lady paramount, 
there was a rival palace where gaiety and fun were cultivated, less 
for the taste of the royal hosts than with a view to future con- 
tingencies, This was the home of Louis Philippe, Dyke of Orleans 
—a lineal descendant in the younger branch (as the King was in the 
elder branch) of Louis XIII. Failing descendants of Louis XVIL 
and of the Comte d’Artois, the inheritance to the throne would 
revert to this Duke of Orleans, the line of descent ‘ harking back, 
so to speak, to Louis XIII. But the prospect of this happening 
was beyond measure repugnant to those of the elder branch; not 
only because of the differences in their way of life—not merely 
from the not unnatural jealousy with which childless men regard 
their distant relations who are to succeed them—not entirely 
because the palace of Louis Philippe was believed to be a nest of 
intrigues against the sovereign. ‘There was a more embittering 
sentiment than would have been aroused by any of these facts or 
suspicions. It was that this Louis Philippe was the son of that 
Duke of Orleans who had voted in the Convention for the death of 
his cousin, Louis XVI. Never could the brothers or the daughter 
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of that King look kindly upon the son of him who had been so 
false to his order, his race, his blood. 

Nevertheless, in 1816, the Duke of Orleans was the heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne ; and as soon as it became clear that Marie 
Thérése would be childless, there was only one chance left to keep 
the detested Orleans from the throne. That chance rested upon 
the fortune of the marriage of the younger son of the Comte 
d’Artois—the Duke de Berri. 

This, then, was the state of affairs in the matter of the French 
throne in 1816. Louis Dix-huit, old and childless, wore the crown. 
The Comte d’Artois, his brother, was next heir; and the heir 
presumptive was his eldest son, Louis Antoine, who was married 
to his cousin, Marie Thérése, and childless. The next heir after 
him was his brother, the Duke de Berri, who, although about 
thirty-five years old, was still a bachelor, and, failing issue of him, 
the Orleans branch wouldinherit. Clearly, it was necessary to get 
the Duke de Berri married; and it was very desirable to marry 
him to a young person of esprit, who could counteract the social 
influences of the Orleans palace by the more distinguished hospi- 
talities and gaieties of the reigning court. 

The young lady selected for the important position was a 
relative of the reigning house—the daughter of the Bourbon 
Prince who was heir apparent to the throne of the two Sicilies. 
Marie Caroline de Bourbon became Duchess de Berri in 1816, 
when she was only sixteen years old. 

She was a merry, lively girl, with a pretty face of regular features, 
and sparkling eyes, and a delicate, graceful figure. Amply suited 
she seemed for inaugurating and leading court gaieties. But few 
could then have suspected that there dwelt within her the spirit of 
enterprise, the resolution, and the personal courage, which after- 
wards made her a veritable nineteenth-century heroine. 

The immediate business before her on her marriage was to set 
the fashion, and to sustain the part of leading lady at the court. 
This she did with as much vigour as she long after displayed in 
more serious scenes. I have talked with an old gentleman who 
well remembered seeing the Duchess de Berri, when he was a 
young man, taking her daily baths at Dieppe. First, her Royal 
Highness’s physician would solemnly descend into the water, as 
though to test its temperature; then he would return to the 
Duchess’s tent, and give her his hand to lead her down into the 
sea. ‘The Duchess would be dressed in the most striking costumes, 
varied every day; and the ladies and gentlemen of the court 
accompanying her into the ocean of course emulated her display 


in this respect, Altogether, those were merry occasions; and, 
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indeed, my aged informant did hint that there were some of the 
ancien régime who ventured to think that perhaps the lively 
young Duchess was just a trifle too gay—not for propriety, but for 
her splendid dignity ! 

Serious times came on apace, however. In 1820 the Duke 
and Duchess de Berri were the parents of two daughters, but the 
long-desired heir to the Bourbon throne had not yet made his 
appearance. Time enough, however, as it seemed, for that; the 
Duchess was still a girl, and the Duke young, strong, and healthy. 
On February 13, in that year, it was publicly made known that the 
royal pair would be present at a masked ball at the Opera, in the 
Rue Richelieu. They went, in accordance with their promise ; 
and shortly before midnight the carriages stood at the door to 
convey them to their home again. Preceded by torch-bearers, 
they descended the steps; the guard around presented arms —the 
Duchess had entered the carriage—when suddenly a man burst 
through the attendants, caught the Duke de Berri by the shoulder, 
and plunged a knife into his right side. Leaving the weapon in 
the wound, the assassin rushed away, to be captured a few hours 
after. The Duke was carried back into the Opera-house, followed 
by his weeping wife; and the physicians, soon in attendance, pro- 
nounced the wound to be mortal. 

His relatives gathered round the couch on which he lay, in the 
antechamber of the deserted Opera-house; and he rested in his 
wife’s arms as he died. Almost the last words that the poor young 
man uttered were these :-— 

‘Take care of yourself, Caroline, for the sake of the heir that 
you may be about to give to France!’ 

Thus it was that the possibility of the birth of a son to the 
TDuke and Duchess de Berri was first made publicly known. 

Seven months and a half after the death of the father, the son saw 
the light. His arrival was so very apropos that it was foreseen 
that ‘the warming-pan stories’ of the English Pretender’s history 
were likely to be repeated here; and the greatest care was taken 
to confirm the fact of the Duchess’s maternity. Let the delight 
when it was found that the child was a son be imagined. Among 
other forms of expression for the royal joy, the King revived the 
old Bourbon order of the Saint Esprit, an order which the Comte 
de Chambord has frequently given to his friends in later years. 

The people on their side were not backward in their expressions 
of loyalty ; addresses and christening gifts poured in. Amongst 
other things, a public subscription was raised to purchase the 
historic Chateau de Chambord, the title-deeds of which were pre- 
sented to the baby Prince. The title which he received from his 
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grand-uncle, however, was that of Duke de Bordeaux, and he did 
not formally take the title of Comte de Chambord until he came 
of age in exile. ‘ 

Not very long after all this, Louis XVIII. was gathered to his 
fathers, and the Comte d’Artois, the grandfather of our young 
Prince, reigned under the title of Charles X. 

Bourbon to the backbone, Charles had not learned, through all 
his sufferings, to respect the freedom of the French people. His 
reign presents one long course of attempts on his part to restore 
the old methods of despotic government. Again and yet again 
he was baffled; and retired beaten from his contests with the 
spirit of a people who had suffered too much in the effort of 
shaking off the old tyranny, to lightly bend their necks to receive 
the yoke again. At length, in July, 1820, the climax came. 

Charles Dix found, as other despots have discovered before him, 
that he was hampered greatly by two institutions—an Elective 
Chamber and a Free Press. Either of these alone is troublesome 
to a ruler who would be absolute; the combination of the two is 
an intolerable nuisance. The King made various attempts upon 
his bétes novres ; on July 26, 1830, he determined to be the death 
of them both at once. 

He issued on that day, through his Ministry, three ordinances, 
together with a proclamation. He set forth the mischievous cha- 
racter of a free press, which he declared ‘ to be from its very nature, 
nothing but an instrument of disorder and sedition.’ As to the 
Chamber of Deputies, he laid it down that the first duty of a 
Government was to make itself secure, and that he, the King, had 
a right to make any alterations in the constitution of the Chamber 
that he considered necessary to maintain his Government in power 
and to uphold his authority. If laws were talked about, he would 
reply that the maintenance of a Government, being founded in the 
nature of things, was antecedent to all laws, and could therefore 
overbear them all. Observe the fine old crusted character of these 
observations of his Majesty. 

The ordinances were three. By the first, no journals were to 
be issued except with the express authorisation of Government, to 
be renewed every three months, and liable to be suddenly with- 
drawn should the Government consider that the paper contained 
any objectionable matter. By the second ordinance, the existing 
Chamber of Deputies was dissolved. By the third, the King, on 
his own authority, diminished the number of deputies, reduced 
their term of office, and altered their qualification and the 
methods of election. Having signed these, his Majesty Charles X. 
retired comfortably to St. Cloud, 
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So blind were the King and his Ministers that they did not, 
it appears, anticipate any serious opposition to these ordinances, 
No intimation was given to the military authorities that any 
danger wasimpending. No provision was made for the wants of the 
soldiers if they should be called out. But Paris was at once in a 
ferment. The journalists held a meeting, and resolved that the 
ordinances, being illegal, should not be obeyed. The papers were 
printed behind locked doors, and thrown in bundles out of the 
upper windows, above the heads of the police, among the eager 
mobs who surrounded the offices. In one case—that of the Courrier 
Frangais—the printer refused to machine the paper. Instantly 
the editor sued him for breach of contract, and that same day 
(July 27) the Tribunal of Commerce declared the ordinances 
illegal, and therefore not binding on any person, and ordered 
that the printer should forthwith fulfil his contract. 

The next morning barricades rose all over Paris. The public 
buildings were seized by the people. The soldiers in large bedies 
joined their brethren in the streets. The tricolor was hung out 
at the Hotel de Ville, and on the steeple of Notre Dame, where 
the great bell was kept tolling to call the people to arms. The 
Chamber of Deputies met, in defiance of the ordinances, and began 
to propose terms to their sovereign. He, on his royal part, coolly 
sent word te the commandant of his forces in Paris, ‘to concen- 
trate the troops, and act with them in masses.’ But before this 
heartless message, which meant the destruction of life and property, 
was received, the troops were largely beyond the control of their 
officers. 

The next day—the 29th—the last of ‘the glorious three days’ 
—the end came. The King decided to withdraw the ordinances; 
but already the Chamber of Deputies had appointed the Duke of 
Orleans ‘ Lieutenant-General of the kingdom.’ 

When this news reached the court the King and the Dauphin 
agreed together to solemnly abdicate, the one his rights in esse, 





the other his rights 7 posse, and to declare the young Duke de 
Bordeaux the sovereign of France. Again they had to learn 
that it was too late. The Chamber of Deputies for all reply sent 
commissioners to order the King to give up the crown jewels and 
to leave the country. It was proposed by some of their friends 
that the Duchess de Berri should steal away with her son, now 
ten years old, and should take a carriage and drive with him 
down the principal streets of the city, begging the pity of the 
people for the orphan heir of their King, who was too young to 
be guilty in his own person. The Duchess grasped at the idea, 
but the old King forbade it. The entire royal party—poor 
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Marie Thérése again driven forth, the King once more an exile, 
the Duchess de Berri and her ten-year-old son—were conducted 
through France to Cherbourg without a hand being lifted on 
their behalf. There they were placed on board American vessels, 
which sailed with them out of a harbour where every vessel was 
decked with the tricolor, and brought them over to Portsmouth. 
They were granted Holyrood Palace for a residence, and there they 
settled down, while Louis Philippe was proclaimed king of France, 
and so established for the time being the throne of the younger 
branch upon the ruins of that of the elder house of Bourbon, 

The Duchess de Berri could not bring herself to thus resign her 
son’s throne for ever. Her entreaties to be appointed the regent for 
him were unceasing ; and at last, in 1832, the old King yielded to 
her and allowed her to enter into negotiations with the Royalists 
of France, as the representative of the elder family, and more 
especially of her son, Henri Cinq. The district of La Vendée, 
ever a stronghold of traditional loyalty to divine right, remained 
true to the exiles, and there the Duchess resolved to go. 

She landed on the shore near Marseilles on a night so stormy 
that the captain of the steamer declared that a boat could not 
live in the sea. The Duchess, however, insisted on making the 
attempt. ‘She was on this occasion,’ wrote General Dermoncourt, 
‘what she always is in real danger—calm and almost gay. She 
is one of those frail delicate beings whom a breath would be 
supposed to have power to bend, and yet who only enjoy existence 
with a tempest either over their head or in their bosom.’ That 
night the Duchess slept in a charcoal-burner’s hut, and the next 
day she received intelligence that the projected rising on her 
behalf in Marseilles had completely failed. She therefore set out 
on foot without delay, having the charcoal-burner for a guide, to 
travel towards La Vendée. 

Her adventures in her gallant but useless struggle for her 
son’s crown are more like a romance than sober nineteenth- 
century history. Hairbreadth escapes from discovery and cap- 
ture, from death by bullets and from death by drowning, alternate 
in the story with her fascinations of republicans, her unmurmur- 
ing endurance of pain and hardship in the strangest company, and 
her receiving instances of devotion and disinterested loyalty as 
wonderful as any that are recorded of Scotch Highlanders in 1745. 
But her cause was hopeless. She only squandered the lives and 
fortunes of many brave men and devoted women, and her expedi- 
tion ended at last in a lengthened retreat in a house at Nantes, 
where she was finally betrayed for gold to Louis Philippe’s 

Government, by a Jew named Deutz whom she had trusted. 
Mm 2 
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After a short imprisonment in the fortress of Blaye, she ad- 
mitted that she had married a second time shortly before coming 
to France. She was delivered of a daughter in the fortress of 
Blaye, and then she was allowed to rejoin her husband, who was 
Count Luchesi-Palli, of Sicily; and so the Duchess passed away 
from glory and heroism, from royal state and from brave effort, 
to the seclusion of a home in which, perchance, she found more 
true happiness than titles and greatness can ensure to a palace. 

The Comte de Chambord has never himself made an earnest 
and real effort to regain his throne. In 1845 his uncle died, and 
then the Prince addressed a manifesto to the Great Powers, stating 
that he had succeeded to the headship of his house, and that he 
protested against the dynasty of Louis Philippe. He further inti- 
mated that he intended in future to adopt the title of Comte de 
Chambord as a royal incognito, and he desired that this title 
should be used in addressing him by all foreign courts. In the 
same year he married the Archduchess Marie Thérése of Austria, 
but as there are no children of this marriage, the elder branch of 
the Bourbons ‘ in tail male’ expires with the Comte de Chambord. 
The feud between the younger and the elder Bourbons must be 
healed by his death, for all the rights that the Comte de Chambord 
has to leave will become the property of the Comte de Paris, 
grandson and representative of Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans 
and King of the French. No friend of France can ever regret the 
decrease in the number of the pretenders to her throne, however 
sincere a sigh may be yielded tothe harmless memory of the quiet 
gentleman and uncrowned Prince. 


FLORENCE FENWICK MILLER. 
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Zoving a Dream, 


BY CHARLES GIBBON. 


(The right of translation is reserved.) 


I. 


HIMSELF. 


Wet, Jack, comfortable now, eh? Ah, I thought so. You 
look it—thank goodness, we have had one satisfactory meal. I 
ought to say you have had, for I have not been able to swallow a 
bite although I tried my best. Never mind, you are comfortable, 
and that’s something. Now look how we stand—are you thinking 
of what I say ?—that steak and this bottle cleared me out. Look 
—empty pockets! Not another farthing to bless ourselves with, 
and old Griggs will be in for our rent to-morrow morning. Just 
think !—no, don’t think, it would spoil your digestion: she will 
say we are rogues and send us to the workhouse. There, that will 
be fun, won’t it ? 

Ah, Jack, Jack, my poor friend, I wish you had known me in 
the old days. But, maybe, then I wouldn’t have minded you so 
much, there were so many running about me. They thought I 
was coming into a great fortune, and it was worth while keeping 
on good terms with me. They didn’t care a button for me, you 
know—some of them didn’t even mean to borrow from me—but it’s 
always pleasant to be able to say that Jim Crowe, or whatever his 
name may be, who is worth so much, is your friend. They would 
have done anything for me: they petted me as much as if I had 
been a Derby favourite, and— 

What became of them, you ask, old boy? Why, they acted 
like the friends of the Derby favourite who loses the race—they 
left me. Evenshe.... 

But that’s no matter. You have stuck by me, Jack; and by 
the Lord if things ever come right again you shall not be sorry 
for it. . . . Things come right again? What nonsense I talk! 
The fortune may come; but what’s the use of it to me, since I 
have awakened and find that what might have made life beautiful 
has only turned it into a dreary farce on which one is anxious to 
have the curtain down as quickly as possible. . . . Bah, wait till 
I have mixed some grog and I will tell you my dream. You 
would like to hear it, wouldn't you? It amuses me thinking over 
it; and somehow the whole thing comes back to me to-night as if 
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it were a play in which I was acting my part and feeling it, 
although I know all the incidents and the bitter end. Give us 
your hand, old fellow, and I'll tell you all about it. Wait, I must 
shut my eyes. Now I see her—but how different she looks! I 
want to see her as she was in the old time—how long ago is it? 
Centuries. Yet a minute changed it all! I laugh at myself, 
Jack—I cannot laugh at her. 

There she is in the sunshine—an ordinary girl and homely 
enough looking to others’ eyes, but to mine most beautiful. So 
quiet, so simple that you felt a blessed sense of peace in her pre- 
sence, and safety under that calm steady gaze of hers. She did 
not stare, and yet she looked straight in your face, making you 
feel that her nature was of the finely-strung kind which was ready 
to make its music merry or sad, as might be most in accord with 
your humour of the moment. 

I had read what seemed to me sentimental nonsense about souls 
flying out to meet each other. My soul did go out to her. Oh, 
the bitterness of it! To think that she would have looked just in 
the same way at any comer! That the expression which in an 
instant transformed me had no more meaning than that of the 
glass eyes ina doll! The translator did not know himself: he 
made the poem he translated. It’s wonderful, Jack, how often the 
same mistake is made. 

But I want to go through it as if living it all over again, and 
as I see her now everything comes back to me—every word, every 
look is repeated. . . . Be quiet, Jack; I hear her as well as see 
her. Do you think I can mistake that low sweet voice? Do you 
think I do not feel every note of it and recognise my love? How 
beautiful she is—how gentle in every movement! Do not 
misunderstand me: her beauty is not that of mere form and com- 
plexion. I have seen many women who, judged in that way, were 
angels of light compared to her. They had won my admiration— 
that’s all mere beauty of form can win from a man ; it never tcuches 
his love. I have always thought that it would be an insult to a 
true woman to say, ‘ You have a pretty face; I love you for it.’ 
No, Jack, the beauty which wins love is that of the soul. 

And She possessed it-—as I dreamed. 


II. 
HIS STORY, 
‘Papa told me to say that. he was very sorry to be absent when 


you arrived, Mr. Hartington, and he bade me do everything I 
could to make you comfortable until he returned.’ 
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The girl held out her hand in the calm self-possessed way of 
one accustomed to meet many people. There was nothing special 
in the movement, nothing special in the smile which accompanied 
the words. Yet Lawrence Hartington fancied that he must have 
touched an electric battery of delight when he took her hand. 
He was amused with himself. There was a decided thrill through- 
out his nervous system as he took her hand. There was no 
mistake about it. The sensation was as distinct as that of the 
toothache—only the pain was of joy. She was so different from 
every other woman he had seen. He supposed that this was the 
sort of thing which people called. love at first sight—as if any 
sensible man was likely to give up himself to a person he knew 
nothing at all about! It was simply one of those agreeable first 
impressions which quickly pass into acquaintanceship, and fre- 
quently ripen into friendship. So, with a frankness which would 
have been boldness had it not been thoroughly sincere, he answered, 
laughing— 

‘Upon my word, Miss Fothergill, I regard your father’s absence 
as my good fortune.’ 

She bent her head slightly in acknowledgment of the com- 
pliment. 

‘It is very kind of youtosay so. Papa thought you would have 
so little time to spare that you might not be able to wait for him.’ 

‘I was in a hurry, but the hurry is over. I can wait, and will, 
if you do not mind.’ 

‘Papa said I was to make you comfortable, was the demure 
observation, in the soft low voice, with a faint suggestion of 
hesitation which added sweetness to the tones and grace to the 
figure ; ‘but I do not know exactly what to do with you. Have 
you had lunch ?’ 

* Not yet.’ 

‘ Then that is something to do.’ 

She led him into the pretty old-fashioned cottage, gave him a 
newspaper,'and asked to be excused for a few minutes. Every 
incident was of the most ordinary kind, and yet she moved through 
all with an indefinable sweetness which somehow made the man’s 
heart beat fast. She was an extraordinary creature—so frank, 
and yet preserving that maidenly reserve which forms a complete 
guard against undue familiarity; so simple, and yet so prompt 
and practical in going about her household duties. He was 
delighted with her, and puzzled with himself. 

He had come there with his mind full of perplexing matters of 
great importance to his futwre—matters which had kept him 
awake for many nights, and had given him no rest by day. They had 
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all vanished at sight of this lady. The hours passed in her presence 
were filled with the most ordinary occupations—eating, chatting 
about the weather, and discussions about books read or to be read, 
Yet she inspired all with a mystical sense of beauty. He was 
under a delightful spell, which he imagined must be similar to 
that of the opium-eater in the stage of rhapsody. “Would he have 
as bitter a penalty to pay for this brief joy ? 

He did not care to inquire too curiously; but when Captain 
Fothergill arrived in the afternoon, he could not help the 
feeling that he had been roused from a delicious dreamland in 
which he would have been glad to pass his life away, and he 
exclaimed— 

‘I did not think you could be here so soon.’ 

‘So soon! My daughter tells me you have been waiting for 
nearly four hours!’ was the captain’s astonished but merry reply. 
‘I hope you haven't been making love to her, Hartington, at your 
first meeting. That would make me think you very bold, and 
that she had been very imprudent.’ 

‘T assure you, sir,’ began the young man, looking foolish, and 
conscious that he did so, whilst a painful sense of the very, very 
commonplace conversation which had entertained him so much 
passed through his mind. He was spared explanation by the 
good-natured interruption of his friend. 

‘ There—all right. Don’t blush like a child at a silly joke. I 
can trust you not to be impertinent, and,’ he added this with 
much significance, ‘ I can trust her to be prudent.’ 

‘We talked only of the most ordinary things. The 
weather——’ 

‘Just so,’ again interrupted the captain ; ‘ that’s how it begins. 
Everybody laughs at everybody for opening conversation with a 
remark about the weather, but nobody considers what a dangerous 
topic the weather is. I have known of women—ay, and men, too 
—whose ruin began with nothing more than “ It’s a fine day,” or 
“It’s a wet day,” or “ It looks like rain,” and so on, and so on.’ 

‘I hope, sir, that in this case the commonplace may not lead 
to a tragedy,’ said Hartington, beginning to feel more at ease 
under the captain’s raillery, and smiling. 

‘So do I—but I was not meaning anything personal. You 
know my way of chattering—can’t help it—*’tis my nature ¢o.” 
What was chiefly running in my head was the fun of your finding 

that I had a daughter old enough to make me a father-in-law at 
any moment. You wouldn’t have thought it, would you?’ 
‘ Certainly not, captain; you look young enough to ’ 
‘To be her brother, you would say. (‘That was not what 
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Hartington had been going to say, but knowing his friend’s 
inveterate habit of interrupting people and completing their 
sentences according to his own fancy, he allowed it to pass.) 
‘Thank you,’ continued the captain; ‘many people think the 
same. Married young, you see—very young. That’s why we live 
in this poor place.’ 

He waved his hand as if to indicate the whole of the pretty 
cottage in which they stood. 

‘But you must have found some happiness in your early 
marriage, or you could not look so fresh now.’ 

‘Oh, no reflections on the late Mrs. Fothergill, my dear boy. 
She could not help births and deaths and doctors’ bills—not to 
mention the tradespeople. Lord! how their bills did multiply. 
But. she did her best, and so did I, and we scrambled along some- 
how, and—here we are—’Melia, myself, and four others, left to 
take care of ourselves. Here he drew breath, and, opening his 
eyes as if awaking from sleep, exclaimed: ‘ But, bless my soul, 
how have I dropped into this prattle !’ 

The captain had frequent occasion to use that phrase. 
Although a shrewd man in many respects, he had this weakness, 
of which shrewder men knew how to take advantage—his thoughts 
were easily diverted into a long parenthesis about something 
quite apart from the matter in hand. The point of setting off 
was generally forgotten by the time he returned to it. 

‘You started from a very agreeable subject, captain—your 
daughter.’ 

‘Ah! yes, of course. Now we will get to your own affairs. I 
have seen our friend Mrs. Knowles, and fear that I have done 
more harm than good.’ 

* How can that be?’ 

‘Because she is vicious, and only regards your friendly 
approaches as attempts at bribery, and proofs of your knowledge 
of the weakness of your cause. She is resolved to dispute the will 
to the last. She insists that it was obtained by force and fraud 
from a man in an enfeebled state of mind.’ 

‘ How can she pretend to think that of our uncle?’ 

‘ Because she wishes to do so, and because she is a widow with 
afamily. All the same we must admit that there is some reason 
in her argument. Consider all the facts of the case. Your uncle’s 
—well, we shall say—dislike of your father was well known, for it 
was often enough expressed; whilst his liking for his sister, Mrs. 
Knowles’s mother, was equally well known. When your father got 
into difficulties, your uncle might easily have saved him and would 
not; but to his sister and her daughter he denied nothing. When 
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your father died it was not surprising that his rich brother should 
relent so far as to help your mother and yourself. But on the 
death of Mr. George Hartington, it was surprising to find that by 
a recent will he should have given you the bulk of his fortune and 
to Mrs. Knowles only a comparatively small portion of it. There 
was no apparent motive for this sudden change.’ 

‘There was a motive, said Hartington with a shadow on 
his face. 

‘Then for goodness sake declare it, and the day is won,’ ex- 
claimed the captain warmly. 

‘No—at least not in a law-court—but I may tell you. My 
mother was the cause of the brothers’ quarrel: and the memory of 
what she had once been to him was the cause of uncle George’s 
kindness to me.’ 

The captain’s little eyes opened wide with surprise and sym- 
pathy. Then a smile of self-satisfaction lighted his face: he was 
proud of his quick apprehension. 

‘Ah, I see the whole thing now, and—yes, it is clear as day-—— 
it was a revival of the old sentiment in regard to your mother. I 
dare say you have not observed—I did not observe it myself until 
this moment—the date of the will is that of the day on which your 
mother’s funeral took place.’ 

‘I did not observe it before, exclaimed Hartington, roused 
from a reverie in which his mother and Miss Fothergill had a part. 
‘Surely that explains everything.’ 

‘Yes, yes—to us; but I doubt if it will have much effect in a 
court of law. It is important; that is the most we can say. But 
to me it is a complete explanation why a man of such strict busi- 
ness habits as your uncle should have chosen suddenly to draw up 
his own will, and have it witnessed by two of his servants, instead 
of sending for his lawyer and having it done in due form.’ 

‘ Perhaps he did not care to risk the detection of the motive 
which actuated him.’ 

‘I have no doubt it was so; but, you see, that would be re- 
garded as a sign of weakness, which is the very thing the other side 
wishes to prove.’ 

‘True,’ muttered Hartington thoughtfully. 

‘And then it 7s awkward that both witnesses should have gone 
away, leaving no trace of their whereabouts.’ 

‘ You know my opinion regarding their disappearance.’ 

‘That they have been bribed. Very likely—but by whom ?’ 

‘It would be my interest to find them.’ 

‘Not if the will had been obtained under the circumstances 
which the other side advance as the main argument against its 
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validity. Of course, I cannot think you would do it, and I don’t 
like to think that Mrs. Knowles could do it. But she has an inti- 
mate friend who is, I believe, quite capable of it.’ 

‘Who is he?’ 

‘There, Hartington, you ask too much. I shall not commit 
myself on a mere suspicion—-have I committed myself? I did not 
even say that this friend was a he.’ 

‘Oh, you have not committed yourself in the least,’ replied 
Hartington, laughing, ‘except to be my friend. You have been 
my cousin’s friend, too, although she will not own it. Thank you 
for this effort you have made to settle the matter quietly. The 
case must now run its course, and I have no doubt of the issue.’ 

‘I have no doubt either. There is one thing against you, how- 
ever—she has money to go on with and you have not much,’ 

‘Certainly not much; but I suppose my prospects are worth 
something. My solicitors and counsel are as confident as:myself 
if we could only find those two men who 

‘Witnessed the will. Yes, yes, of course; but that means 
everything, and the expense of hunting them down will be immense. 
We must think about it. I have been thinking about it, and begin 
to see something like daylight. Not clear enough yet to explain 
to you—but it will be in a day or two. We'll find the men 
somehow.’ 

Hartington was pleased to think that he would have occasion 
to call again at Briarmount Cottage—and to see Miss FothergilJ. 

When he had gone, the captain said cheerily to his daughter : 

‘How did you like Hartington, my dear ?’ 

‘Very well,’ was the placid answer, and the father knew that 
no special impression had been made. 

‘He is a fine fellow—I like him. His father once did mea 
service and I mean to do one for the son. I should not like to see 
him come to any harm.’ 

‘Is he in danger of any?’ 

‘In danger of losing a large Foti, and I think he has lost 
something else.’ 

This with a cheery smile and look at her ; but she did not under- 
stand. He went on— 

‘Wish I could render him material service at once—but that 
is out of the question. A captain’s half-pay and occasional odd 
jobs on commission, even with a few guineas as director of a com- 


pany, do not leave a man who has a family with much loose 
cash,’ 
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III. 


HIMSELF. 


Tue bright days, Jack ! — the soft smile, the sympathetic look, 
and the touch of her hand which set all my nerves singing joyous 
songs, low and soft like those of an olian harp in a light south 
wind. She made the commonest things radiant with beauty, and 
the commonest duties were full of poetry as she performed them. 
Sewing was an artistic occupation when in her hands, darning a 
stocking was suggestive of all the virtues of wifeand mother! ... 

Do you think this funny, old fellow, or ridiculous? I suppose 
it must appear in that light, for I have sat gazing at her whilst 
she was engaged in these household occupations with as much 
rapture as if she had been a great artist and I a humble student 
privileged to see her at work. 

Then there were the long walks through the fields in the 
summer days, by the river and the green hedgerows. What did 
we talk about? I don’t know; but she seemed to be pleased, and 
I was full of gladness. Beside her no care could reach me; no 
thought of trouble enter my mind—no doubt of her fidelity enter 
the gates of my soul. 

Next came the day—down by the river there, under the willows 
—she said she loved me—tears in her eyes, her whole form trem- 
bling in my arms, and 

I cannot go on, Jack; let me rest a bit. You are a good 
fellow. 





IV. 
HIS STORY. 
Captain ForHerGii was one of those unfortunate men who can 
always be much more energetic about other people’s business than 
their own. Not that he was a meddler—he was, indeed, careful 
never to put his finger in other people’s pies except when he had 
an invitation. It was simply that over his own affairs he was 
inclined to dawdle, but when pity or friendship moved him to 
undertake some task for another, he never rested until it was 
accomplished or proved to be utterly hopeless. In the case of 
Lawrence Hartington he was satisfied that there was a right thing 
to do, and gratitude to the old friend who helped him at a pinch 
made him eager to do it. Although conscious that his services 


would not go unrewarded, that idea did not influence his action in 
the least. 
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Strange to say, too, when he observed the speedy confirmation 
of his suspicion that Hartington had tumbled at once into the 
sea of trouble called Love, he was not much impressed by the 
thought of the prospective advantages to his daughter. Of course 
it would be an excellent match for her, and he had no doubt that 
Hartington would be a loving, faithful husband. But he had an 
uncomfortable sensation that Amelia was of a peculiar tempera- 
ment which he had never been able to understand, and that the 
difficulty of making it content might prove more troublesome to a 
husband than to her father. Yet he admired his daughter ex- 
tremely. She was a capital manager; she was always cool, always 
sensible. What flirtations she entered into she managed so calmly 
and with so much discretion that no one had ever thought of 
regarding her as a flirt—still less of imagining her capable of 
playing with love. It was impossible for people who met her in 
an ordinary way to associate the idea with one who was so good in 
everything, and so quiet! 

And, indeed, she had no intention of doing wrong to anybody. 
Her experience had been unfortunate, and, being of a practical 
turn of mind, she came to consider it a fixed order of things that 
men should come, say pretty things, meaning nothing, and go, 
pledging eternal fidelity, but never return. It was a bitter ex- 
perience at the beginning ; for she knew that had she been an 
heiress, the wooers would have returned. She did not become 
‘dour’; only more and more placid as time went on: ready still to 
listen and be amused, never thinking that a man would suffer 
pain or sorrow on a woman’s account. Marriage was simply a 
convenient arrangement which she would enter into as soon as 
a suitable partner presented himself. 

Lawrence Hartington was not yet a suitable partner, although 
there were prospects of his becoming one. Meanwhile his im- 
petuosity carried everything before it ; and she was interested in 
him, as well as sometimes a little frightened by his earnestness. 
It was so unlike anything she had ever known before. She did 
not understand the devotion which filled the whole man—heart 
and brain. It was the impetuous earnestness inspired by this ° 
devotion which won from her that confession—-‘I love you.’ And 
at the moment she believed it. 

For him the admission was life itself. All the world seemed 
to have assumed the characteristics of a new and happy spring- 
time, and he seemed to have been endowed with magic power to 
conquer everything for her sake. 

‘I do not care about this confounded money,’ he said, as they 
walked under the willows down by the river, the sunlight flashing 
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across their path in golden streaks, and turning the ripples of the 

quiet water into bright smiles. ‘I never expected to have it; 
and, but for one thing, I wish to goodness my uncle had skipped 
my name altogether in his will.’ 

‘What is the one thing which prevents you from wishing that 
he had omitted your name?’ she inquired thoughtfully, her eyes 
fixed steadily before her. 

He turned to gaze with a fond smile in her face as he pressed 
her arm tightly under his own. 

‘You know, if there had not been all this bother maybe I 
should never have found you, and so I would never have found 
happiness.’ 

‘Oh, that is nonsense,’ she exclaimed softly, but there was a 
note of impatience in the tone which he did not catch. * You 
would have found somebody else soon enough that you would have 
cared for just as much as you think you do for me.’ 

‘ Think I do!’ 

‘Well—as you do care for me,’ she corrected herself with a 
smile which contented him. 

‘That's better,’ he said pressing her arm again gratefully ; 
‘and if I had been in the calf-stage of life—say a youth of twenty 
or so—it might be true, although of course I would not admit it 
then, that I might say you alone could bring me happiness, and 
yet find consolation with another in a shorttime. But, you see, I 
am not in the calf-stage: I am eight or ten years beyond it. Can 
you not see the difference ?’ 

‘ Oh, yes, of course there is a difference—a very great difference.’ 

‘Well, then, you won’t say that again, or think it? You will 
remember that I have passed so far through life, seeing many 
pretty faces, knowing some intelligent women, and no one stirred 
in me the thoughts, hopes, and love which you have done. You 
understand all that—do you not ?’ 

‘You always take things so seriously,’ she said playfully, turn- 
ing her bright eyes dreamily upon him as if wondering what sort 
of a man he was—how much jester and how much fool. 

He had a vague consciousness that the answer was not a very 
direct one; but the look contented him. 

‘I cannot help that, and you would not like me to be other- 
wise. When aman feels that everything he cares about in this 
world is placed all in one hand, he cannot help being serious. 
Your hand holds everything for me.’ 

‘Are you not placing too much responsibility on me? Take 
care—I give you fair warning—you may be trusting me tog 

rouch !’ 
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‘Please don’t make fun of me just now. How can I trust you 
too much? You who ! There, we are not going to talk 
nonsense or rhapsodies. What I want to be at is to tell you that 
I do not care for this fortune except on your account, and when 
the case is closed-—-whether for or against me—we shall join hands. 
Should it go against me—I can find work.’ 

‘You do not mean to say that you despise fortune ?’ this with 
curious wonder in her eyes. 

‘Certainly not. I shall be very glad to have it if it comes my 
way, and will do my best to get it. All that I mean to say is that 
it is not absolutely necessary to have a fortune in order to obtain a 
fair share of the joys of the world,’ 

‘Ah! I am glad tohear you say that ; because, whenever any- 
body despises fortune, I set it down to his incapacity to win it.’ 

She smiled so sweetly and looked so wise that he was more 
and more enslaved. How good she was—how honest! Even love 
could not blind her to the common prudence which goes so far to 
ensure the steady continuance of affection. 

‘We must go in now,’ she said, recalling him to earth; ‘it is 
tea-time.’ 

They went in; and it was a delight to him to stand there in 
the little parlour watching the pretty figure gliding about as she 
arranged the table'with her own hands. It was to bea tea-dinner, 
and the captain had told Lawrence to wait for him. It was a 
charming homely picture, this beautiful woman—‘ Queen Mab’ 
was the fanciful name he gave her—performing these simple 
duties so methodically, so gracefully. He would have liked to 
help her, but she had on a former occasion peremptorily refused to 
allow bim to do so. 

‘Ata picnic, of course, it would be nice and right enough,’ she 
had said; ‘but in the house I don’t like to see a man doing 
women’s work.’ 

So now, as he stood with hands clasped behind him and eyes 
following every movement, he spoke- 

‘Do you know what I am thinking about, Mab ?’ 

‘How should I?’ 

‘Guess then ?’ 

‘There is no time for conundrums. I have lost a salt-spoon.’ 

‘Well, I will tell you. I am looking into the future and 
seeing us two settled in a cottage like this, and you busy as you 
are now, making ready for the return of your weary sweetheart- 
husband. And he will be thinking of you as he hurries home, 
thinking how you grow more and more beautiful in his eyes every 
day, in spite of allcares. Is not that a pleasant vision ?’ 
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* Oh, yes, very butter.’ The last word referred to the article 
which she, at the moment, placed on the table. 

‘Then you will hear the gate opening and be at the door with 
a bright smile and something else to welcome me. Will you not ?’ 

‘ Of course sugar.’ 

Evidently she was too deeply occupied with her preparations to 
give a very attentive ear to him, and he too entranced by his day- 
dream to notice the peculiarity of her responses. So she bustled 
about, and he went on— 

‘Then we stand together in the porch, roses climbing all over 
it and making the air sweet, the merry birds singing good-night to 
each other, and we are glad because we are together.’ 

(*‘ That’s it vinegar.’ ) 

‘Then we go indoors with grateful hearts that heaven has been so 
kind to us, and you say-——’ 

‘Good gracious! the pie will be burnt to a cinder.’ 

He was roused, laughed blithely, and caught her in his arms. 

‘Very likely; and I will do this’ (attempting to kiss her), 

‘Oh, please don’t! You will make me drop the plates, and I 
must run to that pie.’ 

She put down the plates and ran, he remaining amused by 
her household cares and unconscious of any incongruity in this 
mixture of love-making and victuals. 

His uppermost thought was—* What a happy life we shall have, 
even without the fortune!* Who would not be happy with such a 
woman—the embodiment of every domestic virtue, and gifted 
with rare intellect, so cultivated that no task was too high or too 
lowly for her to attempt? How she had devoted herself to her 
father! and by-and-by, the faithful daughter would be the faith- 
ful wife. 

They had only to step over this nagging present, and the 
beautiful future would be theirs—free from ordinary cares if 
fortune favoured him ; and if it did not, still beautiful in the love 
which would make a poor home happy and the daily struggle to 
keep the pot boiling a pleasure. He almost wished that they 
might be tried in the furnace of poverty, which is said to sunder so 
many hearts, in order that they might prove their faith and pass 
through it still united, their souls more closely bound than ever by 
the ordeal. ‘ 

‘Come along, come along ; let us have something to eat,’ cried 
the cheery voice of Captain Fothergill as he entered with his two 
youngest children. 

Miss Louisa, aged fifteen, was in the presence of strangers very 
much of a young lady, not unconscious of considerable personal 
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attractions, and not insensible to the possible pretensions of male 
persons to become lovers; but with her father, and out of reach 
of the common gaze, she was an irrepressible romp. Miss Phoebe, 
aged twelve, was as primly correct in manner, speech, and conduct, 
as a maiden lady of fifty, or thereabout, who had proved the vanity 
of all earthly things. The captain had two other children: Lucy, 
his second child, who was away in Yorkshire employed as a gover- 
ness; and his only son, Dick, who was engaged in a merchant’s office 
in town. He had been always very boyish amongst his children, 
their comrade and friend, rather than parent—except Amelia, 
the eldest. He stood somewhat in awe of her; and yet she was 
the one who invariably attracted the most attention from outsiders. 

After lessons, Louisa and Phoebe had gone to the station to meet 
their father and return with him. The former was as merry as a 
child should be until she perceived that there was a visitor: then she 
plumed herselfand became proudly demure. Miss Phoebe advanced 
at once with lady-like gravity to shake hands with the gentleman. 

Their entrance had roused Lawrence from his dreams, and, catch- 
ing sight of the blithe faces, he saw the reality of Love in a cottage. 
He liked it. 

‘Here you are, Hartington, and here we are—all as hungry as 
pikes,’ said the captain, with a glance of mock voracity over the 
table. ‘I don’t think there ever was a man blessed with such an 
appetite as mine-—and Louie inherits it.’ 

‘Oh, papa!’ 

‘You needn’t blush, child. The only occasion on which it is a 
mistake to have an appetite is when you have nothing to satisfy it 
with. Do you remember the Scotch poet’s grace? I never sit 
down to table but it turns up in my head. “Some hae meat and 
canna eat;” (we don’t belong to that party;) “and some would 
eat that want it;” (nor to that either, thank goodness ;) “ but 
we hae meat and we can eat;” (‘hat’s our case;) “sae let the 
Lord be thankit!” Come along, Amelia, or I shall put a board 
on my breast with “I am starving” on it, and stand at the railway 
station till somebody relieves me.’ 

But, notwithstanding the captain’s vivacity, Hartington felt 
that there was something forced in it, and noted that his friend 
did not meet his gaze with the customary frankness. Indeed, he 
rather seemed to avoid his eyes, and throughout the meal chatted 
away to the young folk, scarcely addressing half-a-dozen sentences 
directly to the guest. 

Dinner over, the captain rose immediately. 

‘It’s such a splendid evening, Hartington, I think we'll havea 
smoke outside. Look at that sunset—isn’t it gorgeous? Ah! 
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’Melia, if you had only followed up your painting craze and could 
have put on canvas the golden light that is on those trees over 
yonder, you would have got into the Academy. Come along!’ 

Captain Fothergill gave a little sigh as if he were really disap- 
pointed that his danghter had not developed a genius for painting. 

‘At one time I really thought she was going to do something 
with her brush,’ he went on regretfully, as he lit his cigar, but 
also apparently with a desire to postpone some still less agreeable 
topic of conversation ; ‘but she gave it up as soon as I urged her 
to go in for hard study. Poor girl, she has had too much to do in 
looking after us all, and the only relaxation she has had has been 
‘an occasional outing with me.’ 

‘When she has more leisure she may try again,’ said Har- 
tington warmly ; ‘I should like her to do it.’ 

The captain shovk his head and seated himself on a camp-stool. 
His companion rested on the arm of a rustic chair. The patch of 
green in front of the cottage was screened from the road by a 
thick hedge, some fruit trees, and currant bushes. 

There was silence. The captain was not admiring the sunset 
now, and, although he puffed vigorously, he was evidently not en- 
joying his cigar. At length, abruptly and without looking up— 

‘TI have bad news.’ 

‘TI thonght so,’ was the calm response. 

‘The other side is in a position to prove that the two men whose 
names are attached to the will as witnesses were not in your uncle’s 
service for some months previous to the day on which it is dated.’ 

‘That is awkward,’ said Hartington, thoughtfully; ‘ but he 
might have sent for them.’ 

‘If he could have sent for them he could have sent for some 
of his City friends; and, in a matter of so much importance, he 
was much more likely to have done that than call in a couple of 
servants who had been dismissed.’ 

‘Tam sure that Brownrigg was not dismissed, and I believe 
Short was only sent away because my uncle gave up the carriage 
and had no further use for him. However, I was in Germany at 
the time, and do not know exactly on what terms they left.’ 

‘If we can only show that they parted on good terms with 
their master, that would be something. But all this only goes to 
prove the necessity of finding the men. We are on the track of 
Brownrigg. He went to Melbourne, and your lawyers have sent 
instructions to their agents there to make inquiries about him. 
Even if he is found at once, however, it will be months before he 
can be brought here ; and in the meanwhile we have to discover Short.’ 

‘No answers have come to the advertisements ? ’ 
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‘ Not one.’ 

‘I told Bassnett that his mother lived somewhere in Hackney.’ 

‘Yes, but they can find no trace of her either.’ 

Hartington reflected for a few moments, and then, as quietly 
as if the affair were of no special importance to himself, he said— 

‘J will try to unearth him. He used to profess all sorts of 
gratitude to me because I did one or two little things for him, and 
if his gratitude was not altogether sham, he will not refuse to give 
evidence whether it be for or against me.’ 

‘I was going to suggest that you should see what you could do 
in the way of hunting him up. But don’t count on gratitude for 
favours done—it is only the gratitude for favours to come which 
is worth counting on.’ 

‘I suppose if we find him he can be compelled to speak the 
truth, and that is all we want.’ 

‘Umph—I am not so sure about being able to compel him to 
speak the truth. However, what we have to do is to get hold of 
him in the first place.’ 

‘I shall begin my search to-night.’ 

‘Very good; then there is another person we have to find out 
—and find out in more sense, than one.’ 

‘Who is that ?’ 

‘Mrs. Knowles’s friend Jarvis.’ 

‘ What has he to do with the case ?’ 

‘I believe he is at the bottom of the whole mischief. More, I 
believe that Mrs. Knowles intends to give her two booby sons a 
step-father. I never saw the man; but when talking the matter 
over with her, I could see plainly enough that she had a particular— 
I may saya very particular—regard for Mr. Jarvis. She perpetu- 
ally quoted him as her authority for everything she did and said. 
I have already told you what sort of hanky-panky might be going 
on, and at one time it seemed to me that the sons were the mis- 
chief-workers. My opinion now is that the man Jarvis is the 
Mephistopheles, and I mean to give my special attention to him.’ 

They were interrupted by Miss Fothergill, who came hastily 
forward, saying-— 

‘ Papa, there is Mr. Walpole at the gate.’ 

At the same time there came up the path a tall slim gentleman 
in a light brown tweed suit. He shook hands first with the lady, 
and next with her father. There was no expression on his face : 
indeed, the face seemed incapable of any expression. And yet it 
was not a hard face, and not a stupid face either. It was one which 
revealed perfect self-satisfaction and insensibility to the pleasure 
or displeasure of those with whom he came in contact. But, 
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although he shook hands with Miss Fothergill first, he had the 
grace to address her father— 

‘Glad to see you again, captain, and hope I find you well. I 
suppose you are surprised by my sudden appearance here. Fact 
is, I am staying with a neighbour of yours, and remembering the 
address you gave me at Harrogate, I took the liberty of calling, 
in order to renew our pleasant acquaintanceship.’ 

‘It is very good of you to remember us,’ said the captain, 
somewhat coldly, as he rose. 

Mr. Waipole was evidently a man of the world accustomed 
to make great allowances for the humours of people he met. He 
was, or appeared to be, insensible to the coldness of his reception. 
He accepted the captain’s formal courtesy with the placid indiffer- 
ence of one who expected no more; and turned at once to Miss 
Fothergill as if he had been an old friend. 

Hartington, after the first surprise at this invasion, scrutinised 
the man, and said to himself, ‘I do not like him.’ But then he had 
not been introduced. The captain had either forgotten to perform 
that ceremony, or did not wish to perform it. Moved by one of 
those vague feelings of antipathy which rise apparently without 
reuson in the human breast, he could only repeat to himself, ‘I do 
not like him.’ And when he came to think of it, he was annoyed 
that such a feeling should stir within him, as there was no 
tangible cause for it. He could have understood it if Amelia had 
shown any special favour to the new guest. But she had not done 
so. She had announced his arrival as calmly as if he had been one 
of the most ordinary visitors to the cottage. There was not the 
slightest change in her complexion, voice, or manner. The same 
perfect self-possession characterised her speech and manner now as 
always. Then why should he be displeased? He did not know. 

Mr. Walpole took his leave, with many expressions of pleasure 
at finding his friends so well, and promises to return at an early 
date. Amelia went indoors immediately after his departure. 

‘I don’t know why it is,’ said the captain meditatively, ‘but I 
sort of hate that man. We met him at Harrogate—he forced his 
acquaintance upon us—found out our address—and here he is. He 
seems to be a fellow who moves in decent society; but I wish he 
had left us alone. What the devil he wants pouncing upon us in 
this fashion, I can’t make out. If I had been in a position to give 
a fortune to ’Melia, the case would have been clear enough. But 
as he knows she hasn’t a penny, I don’t understand him, and I don’t 
like him.’ 

‘T don’t like him either,’ said Hartington in a low but emphatic 
tone, 
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¥ 
HIMSELF. 

Wuy should I have bothered myself about the man? He was 
a decent sort of fellow, I dare say, and would, no doubt, have proved 
an agreeable acquaintance if I could only have got over that ridi- 
culous and unreasonable antipathy which took possession of me the 
moment he appeared. 

Come, Jack, confess* you have felt that too. Why, don’t you 
regulate your whole course of conduct by it? You go upand sniff 
uta fellow you meet in the street, and you walk straight away from 
him or you stop to have a lark. 

Well, this man, Walpole, was ore of those fellows that I would 
have walked away from if it had been possible. But I could not 
without being offensive and stupid-like, and you can guess I did 
not wish to appear to be either in the eyes of Queen Mab..... 
When I looked at her sweet, calm face, I felt ashamed to such a 
degree that if she had asked me I would have sworn eternal love 
and friendship to this man, although there was no hiding the fact 
from myself—I hated him. 

I don’t know why it was—unless it may be my inveterate dis- 
like to a man who permits himself to be turned out as a tailor’s 
advertisement. He was too perfectly got up. And yet there was 
nothing about him which could have offended the most fastidious 
taste. He was simply clean, neat, and sweet from top to toe—his 
polished boots and yellow gaiters were certainly vulgar to wy eyes, 
but they would not have appeared so to many others. 

But, then, my notions about these things are so droll that they 
count for nothing, and as soon as I was free from my friends, I put 
the question straight to myself— 

‘Is this some cursed sting of that petty frenzy, jealousy ?’ 

Then I smiled in contempt at myself: for it was one of my 
nonsensical theories that no man should be jealous—no woman 
should be jealous—for the man or woman who could rouse such a 

passion was not worthy of love. It implies falsehood on the part 
of the loved one, and for falsehood, scorn, not jealousy, was the 
right sort of feeling to have. 

Falsehood !—and Mab! 

I dared not lift my eyes to the calm, beautiful sky of that night 
as I walked away from the cottage, for very shame, because its calm- 
ness seemed, like her eyes, rebuking me—so sweetly, oh, so sweetly — 
for my baseness in associating her dear soul with a moment’s doubt. 

‘No,’ I said, ‘come what may—I trust her: I shall never 
doubt her,’ 

(To be concluded.) 





















































THERE was published in the year 1820 a book 


or Many Things 


in Few Words.’ 


A MNueer Parson. 


entitled *‘ Lacon: 


Straightway Lord Byron 


mischievously misquoted it as ‘Few Things in Many Words.’ 
The description was smart but not particularly just ; at any rate, 
the book enjoyed great favour upon its first appearance, certain 
reviewers of note, indeed, accounting it ‘one of the most remark- 
able works in the English language.’ 
issued, and even in these times it probably finds a considerable 


number of admiring readers. 


It has been many times re- 


Possibly it was by way of replying 


to the poet’s jest that the author of ‘Lacon’ published in 1822 
his ‘ Remarks on the Tendencies of Don Juan,’ denouncing that 
effusion as ‘a bold experiment made by a daring and determined 
hand on the moral patience of the public,’ and deploring that 
a man of Lord Byron’s ‘stupendous powers’ should be moved 
to act unworthily ‘by the grovelling gratification of dazzling the 
fool or encouraging the knave; of supporting the weakest sophistry 
by the strongest genius, and the darkest wickedness by the 


brightest wit.’ 


Of the life of Charles Caleb Colton, the author of * Lacon,’ not 


very much seems to be known. 


The son of the Rev. Barfoot 


Colton, canon residentiary of Salisbury, he was born about the 
year 1780. He was educated at Eton and at King’s College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1801 and M.A. in 1804, 


and in due course obtained a fellowship. 


He was presented by his 


college to the curacy of Tiverton, which he held for many years, 
succeeding, in 1818, to the united living of Kew and Petersham. 

It was in 1810 that Colton first attracted public attention by 
the production of a pamphlet called ‘The Sampford Ghost: a 
Plain and Authentic Narrative of those Extraordinary Occurrences 
hitherto unaccounted for which have lately taken place at the 
House of Mr. Chave in the Village of Sampford Peverell, in the 
Colton professed that he was himself a witness 


County of Devon.’ 


of many of the facts set forth in his publication. 


It is difficult, of 


course, to decide how far he was the dupe of his own imagination 
or allowed himself to be deceived by the designs and contrivances 
of others; but he writes with an air of complete conviction of 


the truth and accuracy of his statements. 


He disavowed any 


intention to prove or disprove the existence of ghosts, and he 


declined to propose any theory to account for the phenomena he 
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described—all he vouched for was the truth of the particulars he 
submitted to the perusal of the public. 

In the house alleged to be haunted the business of a huckster 
had formerly been carried on. The room said to be specially 
troubled with supernatural presences was of limited size, lighted 
by one window only; it contained one very small fireplace, and 
could be entered only from an adjoining apartment. For some 
four months before the publication of Colton’s pamphlet the 
dwellers in the house had been alarmed by unaccountable noises. 
Persons passing up the staircase heard the sounds of their footsteps 
mocked, as it were, by louder sounds; heavy blows seemed to 
be struck beneath the stairs, the vibration of the boards thus 
caused being felt even ‘ through a boot or shoe on the sole of the 
foot,’ while clouds of dust arose from between the boards that 
were struck, so ‘as to affect the eyes of the spectators.’ Anyone 
who knocked with his knuckles ever so lightly on any part of the 
wall of the haunted room would instantly find that his knocks 
were repeated, but in a magnified degree, as though by invisible 
agency. Moreover, an apprentice boy who had lived in the house 
declared that he had heard extraordinary sounds in the dead of 
night, and professed that he had been often dreadfully alarmed by 
the apparition of a woman. 

The blows were not struck only upon the walls and staircase. 
Any persons who attempted to occupy a bed in the haunted room 
were liable to be violently slapped and pummelled. These assaults 
left visible marks and great soreness. Upon the face of a certain 
Anne Miles, Colton discovered a ‘swelling at least as big asa 
turkey’s egg,’ and the sufferer voluntarily made oath ‘ that she was 
alone in the bed when she received the blow that caused the pro- 
tuberance, from some invisible hand.’ Other women, Mrs. 
Dennis and Mary Woodbury, also made oath that they had been 
so much beaten by some unseen hand as to experience a peculiar 
kind of numbness and to be sore for many days after. They were 
satisfied that a little apprentice girl named Sally Case, not quite 
sixteen years old, who slept in the same bed with them, could not 
possibly have inflicted the blows upon them. Had she stirred 
hand or foot they must, have perceived it. ‘When these things 
happened to Mrs. Dennis I was present in the room,’ writes 
Colton, who seems, indeed, to have passed many nights in the 
haunted house. Indeed, a sort of fashion prevailed about Samp- 
ford Peverell to make up parties and wait and watch for the 
ghostly presences in Mr. Chave’s house. Colton adds, ¢ Placing 
myself at times close to the bed, at other times in other parts of 
the room, I am quite certain I have heard myself more than two 
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hundred blows given in the course of a night.’ He invited the 
incredulous to satisfy themselves upon the subject, and announced 
that he would forfeit all claim to future credit if they detected the 
slightest exaggeration in his account of the phenomena. Three 
or four other clergymen, it seems, had heard the noises and were 
as much at a loss to account for them as he was. It was always in 
the dark that the blows were struck; yet, although candles were 
immediately lighted and brought into the room, the mystery re- 
mained unexplained, no discoveries were effected. The most 
careful examination was made of the chimney, the walls, and 
flooring ; the carpets were removed and the position of the bed- 
stead changed ; the phenomenal sounds and sights continued. On 
more than one occasion a sword held by one of the witnesses was 
violently wrested from his grasp and after a while flung into the 
middle of the room or against the wall. The same weapon was 
sometimes wielded by an invisible hand, and employed to beat the 
bed with. A folio Greek Testament, weighing some eight or nine 
pounds, placed on the bed, was repeatedly thrown into the middle 
of the room. The curtains of the bed were so violently agitated 
that it was thought well to tie them in knots, at each post of the 
bed. One of the witnesses made oath that, sitting up one night in 
the haunted house, he was alarmed by sudden shrieks. He rushed 
into the room, and perceived by the light of the full moon, brightly 
shining through the uncurtained window, that all the bed-curtains 
were in a state of agitation, all the knots thrown and whirled about 
very rapidly, and the curtain-rings jingled together as noisily as 
though four persons, one at each corner of the bed, had been ex- 
pressly appointed to perform that task. If these things had been 
accomplished by visible agency there was amply sufficient light in 
the room to detect the method of operation. The jingling of the 
rings and the swaying of the curtains continued for about two 
minutes, when a noise was heard ‘resembling the tearing of a 
person’s shirt from top to bottom.’ Lighted candles were produced, 
and many rents in the curtains—‘ one very large across the grain 
of strong new cotton material ’—were discovered. Colton main- 
tained that, sitting with others, the room being well lighted, he 
had heard footsteps repeatedly walking by him and about him 
when he could see nothing. Sometimes he heard the presence 
descend the stairs ‘ with a noise like the treading of a man’s foot 
in a slipper, and then seem to pass through the wall into an adjoin- 
ing apartment. In the act of opening a door he had heard 
violent raps upon the farther side of it; yet, though he opened 
it instantly, holding a lighted candle in his hand, he could see 
nothing. Now and then the disturbances were so prodigious it 
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was as though the whole house were falling in. The terror of the 
spectators or the auditors was so great that the perspiration stood 
in large drops upon their foreheads, while the aspect of their 
countenances and their accents of terror ‘were such as surpassed 
the powers of a Garrick or a Siddons to imitate in their most 
unrivalled moments.’ 

There was altogether great controversy about the Sampford 
Ghost. In London the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ dealt with it, and of 
course the local newspapers had a good deal to say about it, the 
editor of the ‘Taunton Courier’ particularly distinguishing him- 
self in the matter. He wrote leading articles concerning the 
haunted house at Sampford Peverell, and opened the columns of 
his journal to much correspondence upon the subject. He after- 
wards republished these communications with his own remarks in 
the form of a pamphlet. Colton found his ‘ Narrative’ answered 
and opposed by *A Full Account of the Conspiracy at Sampford 
Peverell, near Tiverton, containing the particulars of the pretended 
Visitation of the Monster, the affidavit of the Rev. C. Colton, 
and the circumstances connected with the detection of the Plot, 
as detailed in the various numbers of the “ Taunton Courier.”’ 
The editor, ‘solicitous of checking the growth of a species of 
superstition at once so disgraceful to the character of the age in 
which we live, and so injurious to society in its probable effects on 
the minds of ignorant persons and young persons,’ undertook to 
show that Mr. Colton and his friends had been too credulous, and 
that shameful attempts had been made to impose upon the public. 
Knavery and folly had been so successfully combined, he asserted, 
to effect baneful objects, that it had ‘ become an imperious duty 
to unmask the disgusting villainy which had been concerted on 
the occasion, and to shame into insignificance and contempt the 
efforts by which it had been supported.’ 

The editor’s explanation of the mystery was simple enough. 
There had been a dispute as to the payment of a builder’s bill. 
Certain repairs had been executed in Mr. Chave’s house ; it was 
thought that the charges for these were excessive, and the pro- 
prietors of the freehold had declined to disburse the amount. 
Thereupon, it was suggested that, by way of revenge, the builder, 
with his workmen and agents, had conspired to render the house 
uninhabitable, and proclaimed it haunted. Moreover, Chave, the 
occupier, was liable to ejectment, and desired to depreciate the 
property so as to hinder the incoming of a new tenant. A man 
named Dodge, a cooper, had been employed to strike the walls and 
ceilings. A mopstick had been found with one of its ends 
‘battered into small splinters and covered with whitewash.’ In 
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the narrow chimney there had been secreted a stout willow blud- 
geon, ‘ forked at one end for the convenience of holding perpendi- 
cularly,’ which, like the mopstick, was ‘ jagged and beaten at the 
extremity and also covered with plaister and whitewash.’ With 
these instruments the noises had been effected. It was found that, 
by striking on the battened walls of the house and the joists of 
the floor, sounds could be produced very like to those which had 
amazed Mr. Colton. A blow made on the battening would be 
heard throughout all its connecting joints. From this construc- 
tion of the house, too, proceeded ‘ the facility of shaking every 
room and window it contained. What Mr. Colton conceived to 
be magical effects were reproduced ‘in the presence of several 
persons by agitating different parts of the floor.’ The sounds of 
slaps and blows which Mr. Colton had heard in the dark had been 
inflicted upon herself by the apprentice girl, Sally Case. The fact 
that, in spite of the assaults upon her, she continued to occupy the 
room nightly, was held to be conclusive upon this head. The 
phenomena only occurred when the lights were put out. Those 
who slept in the room and kept a candle burning were not troubled 
or molested in any way. Finally Mr. Colton was much ridiculed 
for a suggestion he had made to the effect that ‘a belief in ghosts 
was favourable to virtue.’ 

The editor’s explanations left a good deal unexplained, and 
were not thought to be altogether satisfactory. Indeed, Colton 
was induced to publish a rejoinder, a second pamphlet, with the 
lengthy title of ‘Stubborn Facts against Vague Assertions, being 
an Appendix to a plain and authentic narrative, &c., wherein the 
scandalous falsehoods, mean motives, and gross misrepresentations 
of the Editor of the “Taunton Courier” are clearly and satisfac- 
torily exposed, and some curious facts which have since occurred 
faithfully detailed.’ Colton contradicted many of the editor’s 
statements, and brought against him several counter-charges. 
The dispute waxed very warm, and much irritating language was 
employed upon both sides. Colton repeated his original story, and 
maintained its absolute accuracy. Mr. Chave was of unimpeach- 
able integrity. He was not about to be evicted. The presence 
of the ghost in his house had been a serious disadvantage to him: 
his business had already suffered to the extent of forty pounds, 
and he expected a larger loss in the future. There was no pretence 
for the story of the unpaid builder’s bill. Sally Case was a girl of 
excellent character. She had not slapped herself. The noises 
could not have been produced by either mopstick or bludgeon in 
the manner described. The walls were not battened, but solidly 
built, and the joists were but four inches deep between the floor 
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ud- and ceiling, and it was impossible that any human agent could 
di- act between them. The editor was charged with slander, rancour, 
the and resentment. ‘It is true, however,’ wrote Colton, ‘ that his 
ith anger smokes rather than blazes, and blackens rather than burns. 
at, If he cannot be witty, is it necessary he should be abusive? If 
of the ports of Attica are shut against him, must he throw himself 
ad into the arms of the nymphs of Billingsgate?’ There was much 
be more of the same sort. And still the controversy continued. Satiric 
c= poems were published, and Colton was nicknamed Munchausen. 
ry In a poetical epistle he was invited to ‘come and trip it as you go, 
to on Falsehood’s light fantastic toe :’ 
al Unimpeded let us wander, 
of Right or wrong, through frauds meander ; 
n I'll show thee, marvellous to tell, 
at Mopsticks endowed with magic spell! 
" Curtains and keys invisible ! 
Through the ceiling let us clamber, 

le And solid walls, to haunted chamber ; 
e With thee, my friend magnanimous, 
d Through holes migkt puzzle any mouse, 
d We imperceptibly will glide, 
. To little Sally's famed bedside, &c., &e. 

And Colton also invoked the muse, and in satiric verse lashed the 
1 editor of the * Taunton Courier.’ 
‘ The Sampford Ghost after a time ceased from troubling. The 
' mystery was never wholly solved; but mysteries made up of con- 
spiracy on the one side and credulity on the other, or of fact and 
supposition in equal proportions, are not perhaps susceptible of 


very complete explanation. The controversy died out, and after 
some few years Colton, trusted and respected by some, laughed to 
scorn by others, left Tiverton never toreturn. He had succeeded to 
the united living of Kew and Petersham, held to be ‘one of the 
most charming clerical posts about London.’ 

The new vicar had secured comfortable apartments at Kew, 
but he was often to be found in London. As Mr. Cyrus Redding 
has related, ‘He could live in London unobserved for a sixth of 
the expense; and he acted accordingly, transplanting his gun and 
fishing-rod and half-a-dozen bocks—De Foe’s ‘History of the 
Devil’ among them—to a two-pair-of-stairs, overlooking the burial- 
ground of St. Anne’s, Soho.’ Mr. Redding had attended Kew 
church in time for morning service, and had heard the vicar preach 
to rather a scanty congregation a sermon ‘above the average in 
matter, and correctly delivered, with a slight touch of mannerism.’ 
The Duke and Duchess of Cumberland were present, and after the 
service his Grace invited the clergyman to dinner. Colton remained 

some few minutes in the church, ‘ to get some cigars from under 
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the pulpit.’ ‘I keep them there,’ he explained to Mr. Redding ; ‘the 
temperature is excellent, not too damp, nor too dry.’ Mr, Redding 
remarked that the vicar was uncanonically dressed, and observed 
to him, ‘ You went into the pulpit in grey trousers. I wonder if 
the Duke remarked it. You will have a rebuke from your bishop, 
Half a man’s merit in courtly eyes centres in costume.’ ‘I don’t 
care, said Colton. ‘The Duke may have seen it; he may tell 
me of it. I shall reply, Your royal highness will have the good- 
ness to remember that the efficacy of the sermon of a Christian 
clergyman does not depend upon the colour of his breeches,’ 
Colton’s lodgings were near at hand, pleasantly situated, looking 
towards the Thames. The vicar gave his visitor a good dinner, 
and an agreeable evening was passed. ‘He was full of literary 
conversation,’ notes Mr. Redding. A cunning twinkle was wont 
to appear in the corner of his eyes when he made ‘a sly hit’ at 
some popular writer or divine of the day, or when he was able to 
exhibit his own learning and traverse some received opinion. 

In Princes Street, Soho, Colton was less comfortably lodged. 
His ‘ Lacon’ was written in a carpetless chamber with a common 
deal table occupying its centre. A broken phial stood in a tea- 
saucer and served for an ink-stand. Four rush-bottomed chairs, 
more or less rickety, a gun and fishing-rods, and a smaller table 
upon which some few books rested, composed the furniture of the 
room. He wrote upon any odd scraps of paper that came to 
hand, and especially upon the covers and blank sides of letters. 
He usually dined at an eating-house in the neighbourhood, but 
sometimes he would cook a chop for himself over his fire. Mr. 
Redding had first made his acquaintance at Tiverton, meeting 
him subsequently in Paris, whither Colton had journeyed for a 
holiday, when the fall of Napoleon reopened the Continent to 
“nglish tourists. Colton’s only associate in Paris was the Abbé 
Siéyes, the famous constitution-monger, their conversation being 
earried on chiefly in Latin, for the English clergyman could not 
speak French. The Abbé was impressed, however, with the learn- 
ing and ability of his interlocutor, although, as Mr. Redding 
suggests, ‘ Colton understood the declination of Greek verbs much 
better than the weak or the strong points in political constitu- 
tions.’ He quoted from English, Greek, and Latin writers, how- 
ever, with great facility, and was acquainted with Hebrew. His 
knowledge of the Bible was said to be apt and profound. His 
stay in Paris was but brief on this occasion. He had come to 
take ‘a Pisgah view of the promised land,’ and was returning to 
his ‘ Egyptian bondage.’ He ventured into the gold galleries of 
the Palais Royal and won a few napoleons. He played, says Mr. 
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Redding, ‘out of sheer avarice; not from a love of excitement 
as most gamblers play.’ He loved to hoard money, to drink good 
wine, but not intemperately, and ‘to be metaphysical without the 
desire of argumentative conquest, but rather to perplex.’ He 
reasoned admirably if he rarely acted reasonably. 

In 1812 he had produced his ‘ Hypocrisy,’ a long and poetic 
satire, printed at Tiverton, but published in London, with a 
quotation from *‘ Hudibras’ for its motto: 

Hypocrisy’s the universal calling, 
The only saint’s-bell that rings all in. 

His object seems to have been the stringent denunciation in a 
general way of the foolishness and frailty of his age, but he made 
some apology to his readers for a rather incoherent treatment of 
the subject. He pleaded the difficulty of writing a long poem 
upon any one particular vice without some digressions, and 
claimed that no one word so well suited the general tenour of his 
work as ‘ hypocrisy,’ while he admitted that to certain passages of 
the work that title did not apply very exactly. In truth the poem 
deals in a random way with a great variety of topics. The Samp- 
ford Ghost still occupied the author's attention, and obtained men- 
tion in his ‘ Hypocrisy.’ He recurred to the haunted house and 
‘the invisible and incomprehensible agent produciny visible and 
sensible effects,’ and phenomena such as ‘might puzzle the mate- 
rialism of Hume or the immaterialism of Berkeley.’ For three 
years Mr. Chave’s premises had been subjected to these nocturaal 
and diurnal visitations. If they were the result of a plot, then 
the plotters were marvellously secret and indefatigable, and more 
than sixty persons must have been concerned in it. A reward of 
two hundred and fifty pounds had been offered to anyone who 
would give information that might lead to a solution of the 
mystery. An officer commanding a company of the Stafford 
militia, stationed at Sampford, had become so interested in the 
story of the ghost, that on thirty different occasions he had passed 
the night in Mr. Chave’s house, and yet had found himself quite 
unable to account for the strange things he had seen and heard. 
Colton was proud of his ‘ Hypocrisy,’ and was wont to trouble his 
friends with long recitations of its best passages. ‘ Now,’ he 
would ask, ‘do you think any lines of Pope are more euphonical 
than those?’ ‘Hypocrisy’ was followed by a poem called 
‘Napoleon,’ dealing especially with the Russian campaign and 
containing many vigorous passages. 

‘Lacon’ was published in 1820, and with great suecess. By 
way of conclusion to his preface the author cited quaintly enough 
the opening lines of his ‘ Hypocrisy’: 
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Two things there are confound the poet's lays— 
The scholar’s censure and the blockhead’s praise ; 

That glowing page with double lustre shines 

When Pope approves and Dennis damns the lines. 

He avowed that he had thought more than he had read, read more 
than he had written, and written more than he had published ; all 
that he sought, however, as the reward of his labours, was the 
approbation of a few discerning friends. He had neither the hope 
nor the fear that his opinions upon politics or upon any other 
subject would attract much attention. The Whigs would consider 
him a Tory, the Tories would account him a Whig. ‘When one 
party,’ he wrote, ‘demands too much, and the other is inclined to 
concede too little, an arbitrator will please neither by recom- 
mending such measures as would eventually serve both.’ He 
addressed his volume to ‘those who think,’ conscious that he 
might be aceused of ‘an ostentatious independence in presuming 
to inscribe a book to so small a minority.’ His sole wish was that 
truth might prevail in the Church and integrity in the State, the 
while he noted three difficulties in the way of authorship: to 
write anything worth the publishing, to find honest men to pub- 
lish it, and to get sensible men to read it. For he found that 
literature had become a game in which the booksellers were the 
kings, the critics the knaves, the public the pack, and the poor 
author the mere table or thing played upen. Subsequently a 
second part, or supplementary volume, was added to ¢ Lacon.’ The 
success of the book proved, as the author wrote, that it had been 
purchased by the many, and he claimed to possess testimonies far 
more gratifying that it had not been disapproved by the few. 

It was not long after the publication of ‘ Lacon’ that a fiat of 
bankruptcy was issued against its author. He was found to have 
_eontracted debts to a large amount, chiefly for diamonds, jewelry, 
and wines, and was sued as ‘the Reverend Charles Caleh Colton, 
late of Princes Street, Soho, wine merchant,’ for he had traded as 
a wine merchant, although not in his own name, renting wine- 
cellars under a Methodist chapel in Dean Street, Soho, ‘ where, 
narrates Mr. Redding, ‘I once found him among casks and saw- 
dust. Descending the steps, he called out, ‘Come down! Facilis 
descensus Averni.”’ It was suggested to him that the wine of a 
son of the Church might turn sour from being stored in the cellars 
of a dissenting chapel. But he said, ‘ Wine is reconciling. There 
is no fear of the two doxies disagreeing in the cellar, The pulpit 
is the proper place for pulling caps.’ But his fancy for dealing 
in wines had not lasted very long. Suddenly he disappeared. He 
was known to be a gambler, and he had been seen in the company 
of the unfortunate Mr. Weare, brutally murdered at Elstree by 
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Thurtell and Hunt in October 1823. For some time a rumour 
prevailed that Colton also had been assassinated. But it was dis- 
covered that, extremely perplexed by the gravity of his pecuniary 
obligations, real and imaginary, he had secretly embarked for the 
United States. He had speculated in Spanish bonds, and for a 
time beiieved himself absolutely ruined; but his transactions 
proved in truth less unsuccessful than at the outset they had 
seemed to be. Soon he quitted America for France, visiting 
England occasionally to show himself for a while at Kew and 
prevent the lapse of his living. It seems that at last, however, it 
was found necessary to supersede him and to give Kew and Peter- 
sham a new vicar. Colton took up his abode in Paris, and appears 
to have devoted himself systematically to gambling. In the 
course of a year or two chance so favoured him that he became 
possessed of a considerable fortune, twenty-five thousand pounds, 
it was said. But his luek did not last. The money that was so 
quick to come was just as quick to go. His fortune was soon dis- 
sipated. ‘Gaming’ he had described in ‘ Lacon’ as ¢ the child of 
avarice, but the parent of prodigality.’ 

For many years, as he relates Mr. Redding had lost sight of 
Colton. They met in Paris again by chance in 1829. Crossing 
the Palais Royal, Mr. Redding heard his name called by a man 
sitting under the trees near the central fountain. It was Colton, 
but greatly changed in appearance. He looked very old and care- 
worn; his wan sallow face was deeply furrowed ; his beard was of 
several days’ growth; he was untidily and shabbily dressed; a 
certain clerical neatness or even spruceness of attire he had at 
one time affected had now wholly departed. He professed to own 
a valuable collection of pictures and invited Mr. Redding to visit 
his gallery. Mr. Redding was in some haste to quit Paris, and 
could not avail himself of the opportunity. They conversed for a 
few moments only and then separated, never to meet again. 
News came to England in 1832 of the death of Colton by his 
own hand. He had been suffering for some time, and his medical 
attendants had counselled him to submit to a surgical operation 
of a painful character. ‘I have no doubt,’ writes Mr. Redding, 
‘he reasoned upon the endurance of the pain of the operation or 
the shorter pain of an exit from life, and that he deliberately 
chose the alternative and shot himself.’ Yet in ‘Lacon’ he had 
written : ‘The gamester, if he die a martyr to his profession, is 
doubly ruined. He adds his soul to every other loss, and by the 
act of suicide renounces earth to forfeit heaven.’ At the same 
time he had said of suicide that it sometimes proceeded from 
cowardice, but not always, for cowardice sometimes prevents it, 
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‘since as many live because they are afraid to die as die because 
they are afraid to live.’ 

Of course from such a man as Caleb Colton consistency of 
opinion was not to be expected—if, indeed, consistency of opinion 
is to be expected of any man. And it is fair to note that at the 
time of his suicide Colton’s mind was likely to be unhinged 
by the acute suffering he had undergone; while an eccentricity 
amounting almost to craziness had assuredly long distinguished 
his method of life. It is to be remembered, too, how he had 
borne himself some years before when fearfully wounded by the 
accidental discharge of his gun. His hand and forearm had been 
shattered, and fearing he should bleed to death, he had laid him- 
self on the ground, and for an hour or more with the fingers of 
his unwounded hand had compressed the artery leading to the 
wound until assistance came. Writing in ‘ Lacon’ in favour of 
superficial knowledge, on the ground that at one time even Bacon 
and. Newton had been only superficially informed, and that he who 
had a little knowledge was far more likely to get more than he 
that had none, he illustrated his argument by a statement of his 
own case: ‘ Desperately wounded and at a fearful distance from all 
surgical help, I owe my own life, under Providence, to a slight 
smattering in anatomy by which I knew that the pressure of the 
finger close to the clavis would effectually stop the whole circula- 
tion of the arm; but this served my purpose at that time as well 
as if I had been sufficiently skilled in the science to be the 
demonstrator to a Cline or a Brodie.’ And he took the oppor- 
tunity of expressing his gratitude to those able surgeons who had 
attended him on the occasion with a success which had amazed 
‘some of the most eminent practitioners in this metropolis, who 
had expressed doubts even as to the attempt at saving the limb.’ 
Yet the man who displayed this courage and presence of mind 
committed deliberate suicide, believed in hobgoblins, and dreaded 
to cross his own churchyard at night, unless he was lighted by 
someone: ‘a little girl of ten years of age used to accompany 
him on such occasions carrying a lantern.’ Mr. Redding con- 
cludes: ‘To discover his sentiments on religion was impossible. 
He felt himself that his opinions were at continual war with the 
character he had assumed. He had, at times, convictions of what 
was right, and would declare his determination to act upon them, 
but he persevered only for a brief period. He was, in truth, 
careless in morals, selfish, reckless in conduct, and sceptical in his 
faith.’ Charged with acting unbecomingly as a clergyman, his 
only reply was, ‘Oh! you know we’re only finger-posts !’ 
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My wire and [ had given much thought to the question of 
house-rent, and had decided that we should not be justified in 
exceeding 120/. a year; but we hoped to find a pretty little place 
in the country at that rent. Our requirements were modest. 
‘Give me a well-cooked chop, and a good glass of sherry, and I 
can rough it anywhere,’ said the intending traveller. _We only 
wanted a thoroughly pleasant house, within easy distance of a 
country town where there was good society, a really good garden, 
a stable and coach-house, and a few fields. We had looked at 
many houses, when one day, after a morning of disappointment, 
we saw a charming one standing some little distance from the 
road, and a notice informed us it was to be let. We went to see 
it. It was simply perfect, and was surrounded by a garden 
which I loved at first sight. It was sheltered from every cold 
wind, open to every benign influence, and full of the most beauti- 
ful old-fashioned flowers, all growing as if they had been at home 
there for years! <A single glance showed me that some which I 
had long been vainly trying to cultivate were flourishing here with 
happy indifference to human care. My wife was delighted with 
the house—so was I—but it was the garden which completely 
carried me away. It was not very large, but there were wide open 
walks, and pretty secluded paths, and roses and fruit-trees—a 
lawn, and magnificent flower-borders. Having once seen that 
garden, I never could be satisfied with any other. 

‘It’s pretty, sir,’ said the housekeeper, observing how lovingly 
my eyes dilated. ‘A many pretty flowers grows here. They grow 
of their own accord like, for the gardener has little trouble with 
them.’ 

‘The gardener!’ I exclaimed; ‘I never let people of that kind 
run riot among my flowers !’ 

‘Oh, lor, sir, well to be sure! But there has always been a 
gardener here. That’s his cottage there, behind the trees,’ and 
she pointed out a pretty red cottage across the lawn. Little was 
visible but the tops of some dormer-windows, for a high trellis 
covered with roses screened it from view. 

‘What’s the rent of Fairlawn?’ I asked in sudden fear, for 
the little bit I saw of the gardener’s cottage was so well built that 
it alarmed me. 

*1601., sir.’ 
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My wife’s countenance fell. With prompt decision she took 
off her spectacles, put them carefully in their case, and stowed 
them away in her bag as no tonger needed. 

‘160/.,’ I repeated very sadly. 

‘ Yes, my dear, that settles it,’ said my beloved wife; but she 
had no idea what regret I was feeling. 

‘T suppose it’s no use thinking of it,’ said I, with a sigh ; ¢ but 
I never saw flowers do so well in any garden before.’ 

‘Come, John,’ said my wife. ‘It’s only tiring ourselves for no 
purpose—we had better go. You know as well as I do that we 
ought not to saddle ourselves with such a high rent.’ 

‘Stop! I have an idea,’ said I joyously. ‘ We might reduce 
the rent by letting that cottage!’ 

‘So you might, sir,’ interposed the housekeeper. ‘It has six 
good rooms and a kitchen—it was let a little while back to the 
curate. It’s only the last year or two the gardener has had it.’ 

We went to the cottage, and when I saw what an excellent 
house it was I decided to take Fairlawn. I settled the matter 
at once, and in ten days began to move in. I gave the cottage a 
name likely to inflame ardent and poetical minds, called it 
Eglantine Cottage, and advertised it freely. It had a verandah 
covered with roses, and a pretty little garden of its own in front 
sloping down to the high road. We had established ourselves at 
Fairlawn, brought our dear only daughter home from school, and 
returned most of the calls made on us by the resident gentry, 
before we had an application for the cottage. At last a gentle- 
man came—a man of five-and-thirty, with bushy brown hair, keen, 
inquiring grey eyes, and a singularly intelligent face. His name 
was Shute. He had studied for the bar, but was forced to live in 
the country on account of his wife’s health, and now devoted him- 
self to art. They had no children, and did not object to a forty- 
pounds rent, though I myself had feared it was rather too much. 
‘All was soon settled, provided the references he gave me were 
satisfactory. 

They were most satisfactory. Each of the two responsible and 
well-to-do gentlemen to whom I wrote had the greatest pleasure 
in testifying to the high character of the gentleman who wished 
to be my tenant, and each concluded by saying that such testi 
mony on his part was almost unnecessary, seeing that the said 
gentleman was one of the Shutes of Sheffield. I read this, and 
straightway a fine flavour of respectability attached itself to my 
tenant—he was one of the Shutes of Sheffield. This being the 
case, I dedicated to his enjoyment the larger part of a large 
hamper of fine ferns which had been sent me from Cumberland, 
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and went and planted them myself in telling spots. That done, I 
tied up his roses so that his wife might have the full benefit of 
their beauty. And now all care was over, and we were really 
happy at Fairlawn. My wife had her pony-carriage and explored 
the neighbourhood, and I had my garden and my box of books 
from the library. Mr. Shute’s furniture began to arrive, and 
Mr. Shute himself came to see all made ready for his delicate wife. 
He stayed with us, but he was so busy that we did not see much 
of him. He was, however, a very pleasant fellow, and we liked him. 

‘I won’t trouble you with my furniture-arranging difficulties, 
my dear Mr. and Mrs. Peveril,’ said he; ‘ but there is one little 
favour I should like to ask of you. Would you mind having that 
trellis lowered a little? It would be such a treat to my poor wife 
to have just a glimpse of your exquisite garden from her sofa. 
She is so unfortunate as to be almost a confirmed invalid.’ 

‘I shall be very glad * I began. 

‘Thank you! thank you! I felt sure you would be kind. 
Shall I give orders to have the trellis removed, or will you?’ 

‘ Removed!’ I had imagined that he said ‘lowered.’ Now, I 
like to throw off my coat and waistcoat when I am working in my 
garden—but one can’t behave ill to a delicate woman. 

‘She is coming to-morrow,’ said he; ‘there is no time to 
lose.’ 





[ had not the courage to plead for its only being ldwered, and 
now the windows of Eglantine Cottage raked my happy hunting- 
grounds where I had hitherto been so full of liberty, and so alone. 
My heart ached for the poor roses which had been thrown down 
with the trellis. Mr. Shute began to pluck them, and said he 
would put them in water to help to make the house gay for his 
wife. Then he threw them down, exclaiming, ‘ After all, she won’t 
be here till to-morrow. I am sure you will give me a handful of 
fresh ones in the morning.’ 

‘You have roses of your own,’ said I impatiently: for he had 
flung down all those he had just gathered—and it infuriates me 
to see flowers ill-treated. 

‘I know I have,’ said he calmly ; ‘ but I don’t want to touch 
mine. They make the front of the house look well. My wife, 
Mr. Peveril, is quite the creature of impression! Come and see 
how you like the look of the little place now that the furniture 
is in,’ 

Everything looked most charming. The rooms were large and 
low, with low, wide-latticed windows and window-seats. The view 
into my garden was delicious. I never thought the Shutes paid 


too much rent after I had seen that. Their furniture was of the 
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‘Queen Anne’ time, and suited the rooms to perfection. Eglantine 
Cottage was infinitely prettier than Fairlawn. I began to feel 
unbounded respect for this scion of the Shutes of Sheffield, for all 
this delightful result had been obtained so easily. There was very 
little furniture in the drawing-room ; the floor was covered with 
Indian matting and Persian rugs ; the curtains were of Japanese 
muslin ; the walls hung with the most exquisite water-colours in 
perfectly simple wooden frames. There were twelve or thirteen 
magnificent Turners! I had only one, the gift of my rich uncle, 
and I was accustomed to consider it a priceless possession, Mr, 
Shute actually had thirteen, and a Girtin and a Barrett as well! 
Besides this, there were shelves full of beautiful china plates. I 
had never seen such a dainty abode before. Such richly-hung 
walls were a most agreeable sight to a landlord! Full of com- 
forting inner warmth, I exclaimed, ‘ Well, there is no fear of 
Mrs. Shute not admiring this!’ 

‘You think so ?’ said he; ‘I’m so glad! I have had to be very 
careful what J did. You see, she is quite the creature of impres- 
sion. I should be miserable if she said the Cottage was not pretty. 
By-the-bye, did you know that she was one of the Wilmots of 
Taunton ?’ 

Now I was not going to stand that. I had made up my mind 
to feel a great respect for the Shutes of Sheffield, and, if they all 
had as good an idea of furnishing as Edward Shute, they were 
emphatically worthy of it; but I was not going to allow myself to 
be so much impressed by any other family. Besides, what were 
the Wilmots of Taunton tome? I was well acquainted with every 
rose that was grown, I knew every pansy worthy of a place in my 
garden, but—I had never heard of the Wilmots of Taunton. ; 

We went over all the rooms ; one was fitted up asastudio. Mr. 
Shute’s easel was set up, his colour-box and palettes were ready ; 
but, of course, he had not begun to work yet. 

‘I shall be glad when I get her safely here,’ said he. ‘ By-the- 
bye, how am I to fetch her from the railway station? Do you 
mind lending me the pony-carriage ?’ 

T said I would lend it to him: but I wished he had not said 
the pony-carriage ; if he had said your pony-carriage, it would not 
have looked so much like a vehicle which belonged just as much to 
him as to me. 

Mrs. Shute was a tall, pale, languid-looking woman of eight- 
and-twenty, with fair hair—which was by no means all her own—- 
and dull blue eyes. She spent most of her time on the sofa. 

‘I do so wish we had a little bit of ground at the hack of our 
house,’ said Mr. Shute one day to my wife; ‘if it were ever so 
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small. My poor wife never gets out; she can’t sit in our garden, 
for it is so near the road, and being so much in the house is so 
dull.’ 

Having said this, he looked anxiously into her eyes, to see how 
much Christian charity she possessed. 

My wife, poor dear woman, was taken by surprise, and replied, 
‘I wish Mrs. Shute would use our garden sometimes—when my 
husband is not working in it, I mean: for when he is busy he likes 
to be careless about appearances.’ 

‘Oh! thank you. How truly kind!’ exclaimed Mr. Shute. 
‘Then we will have a key made. You know there is a door from 
our back-yard into your garden, and we will have a key made for 
it at once, unless you have one you can lend us.’ 

And now my poor wife knew what she had done, for of course 
it was out of the question for an invalid like Mrs. Shute to walk 
all the way round by the lane to the proper entrance, and yet, if 
she had a key and could come and go when she liked, all my 
pleasure in my garden would be gone. ‘ You won’t go when my 
husband is at work ?’ she said in desperation to Mrs. Shute, and 
then trusted to her delicacy. What a poor, weak thing to trust to! 

They got the key—they used it. Mrs. Shute, who was not 
strong enough to go round to the proper entrance, meandered for 
miles along our gravel-paths and lawn. I could always trace her 
presence, for she plucked every flower she fancied, and flung it as 
quickly away, and I saw my slaughtered innocents lying bruised 
and withered in the sun, and could have slain her in turn. Mrs, 
Shute might be the creature of impressions, but the flowers were 
the creatures of impressions too, and bore the marks of her 
ridiculous high-heeled shoes as she crushed them down in her in- 
difference and passed on. For some little time she respected my 
feelings and never entered the garden when I was at work. Soon, 
however, she came when she chose; and frequently, I, hard at 
work in my grey flannel shirt, would see a sylph-like form arrayed 
in spotless white glide towards me, which planted a camp-stool 
within a yard of me, and seemed determined to enter into a pro- 
longed conversation. If I moved away Mrs. Shute was certain to 
follow me. It was best to try not to mind her being there, and 
let her sit admiring her pretty feet and open-worked stockings, 
and uttering weak little remarks. 

She was always affable. ‘I see, Mr. Peveril, you are quite aw 
bout des doigts with all your flowers!’ said she one day, most 
kindly. 

‘H’m,’ I replied. ‘ Yes, I like flowers.’ 

‘So do I! I worship them! I even admire a lot of great ugly 
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ferns we have in our own garden!’ Thus did the creature of im- 
pression speak of the lovely rare ferns which I had sacrificed to 
the tenants who were to help me to pay my rent. 

‘Don’t you like ferns?’ I said, half inclined to make an effort 
to get them back again. 

‘ Well, yes, in the woods; but I like Pelar-r-rgoniums in gardens: 
nothing looks better. If I had plenty of money, I’d just put 
hundreds of them in front of our house. What a thing money is, 
Mr. Peveril ! and there are actually some people who are so crowded 
with it that they don’t know what to do with it but make an 
ostentation of it!’ 

‘I am very sure I should know what to do with mine, if I had 
a little more,’ was my thought—for I was forced to endure this 
lady’s company for want of a miserable forty pounds a year. 

She perhaps found me unusually dull, for she said she would 
‘stroll about a bit,’ and, hastily knotting up a ‘ guinea switch of 
hair’ which was rolling down her back, she went away. Presently 
she returned with the Grosvenor book which I was looking forward to 
the treat of reading when my work was done. She had obtained it by 
thrusting in her arm at the open window, and removing it from the 
table where it was lying awaiting my return. She and her husband 
too were extremely fond of possessing themselves of whatever they 
happened to want. She borrowed a book in this nefarious way. 
He came in a panic—his wife was ill ; would we let him have half- 
a-dozen bottles of old port? Or he was suddenly seized with 
admiration of one of our water-colours. We had three good ones, 
but he was not satisfied with anything less than our Turner, and 
asked if we would aliow him to take it to the Cottage for an hour 
or two, and place it on an easel near his wife’s sofa—it would help 
to while away the weary hours, and she was the 

Rather than hear him say that she was the creature of im- 
pression I hastened away to get the picture for him. His wife 
did not care for pictures; why did he borrow them for her? She 
did not care for books either. She was entirely uneducated ; and 
though possibly a Wilmot of Taunton, she certainly was not a lady. 
She wished to be pleasant though, and was very fond of sympathis- 
ing with me whenever she happened to observe certain small green 
insects which she called ‘nasty afrites’ on my roses. Had she 

been reading ‘The Persian and Turkish Tales’? I wished an ill- 
disposed afrite would carry her off— but nothing ever did carry her 
away from my side but the sight of the gardener going towards 
the kitchen-garden. Then she said in a moment, ‘Dear Mr. 
Peveril, Edward and I are so fond of fresh vegetation—may I go 
and ask that man to cut some little trifle for the Cottage ?’ and I, 
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rejoicing at this momentary good fortune, always said, ‘Oh, pray 
do.’ And she went and commanded him to bear to her abode 
cauliflowers and peas, lettuces, apricots, or whatsoever else was agree- 
able to the palate of a creature of impression. For my part, I 
should not have cared what went to the Cottage so long as nothing 
came from it—to sit by my side, 1 mean. But my wife said too 
much went! They had new-laid eggs, milk, cream, and more 
butter than we could well spare, and they did not pay as they 
got it, but let the account run on. 

‘ Be patient,’ said I; ‘don’t complain, and don’t offend them. 
We should have been very hard up without these Shutes, for I 
have spent more than I ought on the house and garden, and it is 
an immense comfort to have such rich tenants. They must be rich, 
for those pictures on their walls are worth thousands. Don’t let 
us think of the Shutes. Let us enjoy our happiness!’ 

Our dear daughter had got a lover—not a declared one, but 
one who was evidently in earnest. He was a thoroughly conscien- 
tious, upright man, and had a small estate which had been in his 
family for a couple of centuries. Our joy about this made us 
tolerant of the Shutes. The young folks met constantly, and the 
more we saw of Mr. Ducie the more we liked him. Perhaps it was 
a lucky thing that Mrs. Shute liked sitting on my lawn better 
than driving with my wife, for if she had used our pony-carriage, 
my daughter would have had to stay at home, and Mr. Ducie would 
have had fewer opportunities of seeing her. 

One day, after irritating me by calling my penstemons antir- 
rhinums, when I should have disliked to hear her bestow such an 
appellation on my snap-dragons, she, who knew nothing of our 
secret hopes, suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Mr. Peveril, don’t you think 
that Mr. Ducie who comes to your house is a very charming 
young man? We have asked him to the Cottage, and he is coming! 
There are a great many nice young men in this neighbourhood ! 
Iam going to invite my sister to come and stay with me—she is 
such a nice girl, and so beautiful !’ 

I could see the connection of ideas. She was going to invite 
her sister to the Cottage in the hope of her fascinating some one— 
most probably owr Mr. Ducie! This was fatal, for if Mrs. Shute 
made up her mind to deprive us of anything which seemed good 
in her eyes, nothing remained to us but to resign ourselves to 
letting her have it. 

My poor Dorothea! I sighed heavily. That marriage on 
which we had set our hearts was not to be. Mrs. Shute’s sister, a 
Wilmot of Taunton, and probably also a creature of impression, 
would come and win away Mr, Ducie’s affections from my daughter, 
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and my wife and I would be such fools that even we would allow 
ourselves to be drawn into doing our part towards producing that 
result. I was silent for some time; I was afraid she would notice 
it; I did not want her to know what we felt about Mr. Ducie, so 
I said, ‘I suppose your husband is hard at work this fine 
morning ?’ 

‘Yes, he is busy copying 
confusion. 

‘ Copying nature, I suppose,’ said J ; but it occurred to me that 
considering he was a landscape-painter, Mr. Shute stayed a great 
deal indoors. 

Miss Wilmot came. She was as bright and rosy as Mrs. Shute 
was pale, and hardly had she arrived than the Shutes began to 
borrow our pony-carriage freely, and asked us to lend them our 
Jawn for a tennis-party they wished to give, to introduce her. 

‘They want to invite Mr. Ducie!’ I exclaimed, when my wife 
told me this. ‘It is too much! It’s like seething a kid in its 
mother’s milk!’ 

‘And we shall have to supply the strawberries, and the cream, 
and lend the tea-cups and tea-spoons, and a couple of servants! 
And she wants to borrow our long dining-table to place under a 
tree on the lawn, and has not got a table-cloth long enough to 
cover it, but is sure that we have, and won’t mind lending it, 
and ‘ 





painting, I mean,’ said she, in some 





‘Say no more,’ said I, decidedly. ‘We must draw the line 
somewhere, and I draw it at giving up Mr. Ducie to them.’ 

He was there even while we were speaking; he told us of his 
visit afterwards, and said he thought Miss Wilmot a very charm- 
ing girl, though it was easy to see that, like the fat boy in Pick- 
wick, ‘ he knew a nicerer ;” but how long would he continue to put 
my Dorothea in the first place if those Shutes began to angle for 
him in earnest? Our experience was that they always managed to 
get what they wanted. He began to go to the Cottage a great 
deal more than I liked. My wife said it was because from the 
Shute’s windows he could sometimes see Dorothea walking in our 
garden. I did not know. Why did he not come to us? 

He did come to us, and sometimes asked Dorothea to stroll 
with him in the garden; but no sooner did they go out than Mrs. 
Shute and Miss Wilmot joined them. I called the latter ‘ the 
Abominable, that uninvited came,’ but how could the mind revert 
to poetry in the midst of such vexation as this? 

While everything was in this wretchedly uncomfortable state, 
I received a letter from my uncle—the uncle I did not want to 
offend. It was rather cold, and it ended _thus ; ‘I think, John, you 
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must now sce that I had every reason to warn you against taking 
that foolishly expensive house of yours, but you need not have 
sold your “ Turner,” and you ought to have had at least another 
hundred for it. Besides, I would infinitely rather have lent you 
some money myself than have that exquisite drawing go out of 
the family !’ 

It had not gone out of the family—I. had not sold it, and 
never meant todoso! It had been an act of great self-sacrifice 
to let it go to the Cottage for a few days, but now I had got it 
back and would keep it. My uncle’s letter made me feel inclined 
to go and look at the drawing. I took it down to enjoy it 
thoroughly. It had been taken out of its frame. Why had that 
been done? I at once went to the Cottage to ask the question. 
The ladies were out. They had hired a carriage and gone to 
spend the day with Mr. Ducie’s mother. They were evidently in 
terrible earnest about that affair, and it was a most significant 
feature that they had hired a carriage, instead of insisting on 
having ours. 

‘Mr. Shute is in the studio, sir; will you walk upstairs?’ said 
the servant. 

I walked upstairs, but he was not there. On the tables and 
easels I saw a number of water-colour drawings in various stages 
of progress, all of which he was copying from others. Mr. Shute 
copied Turner drawings, and sold them as originals! I saw it ina 
moment. And he had copied mine! Or had he perhaps sold the 
original, and sent me back the copy? Then the drawings on his 
walls were copies too, and I had not such a well-to-do tenant 
after all, for those Turners on the walls had been my sheet- 
anchor of safety. Perhaps the rent of this cottage, for which I 
had sacrificed so much, would never be paid, and my cream and 
new-laid eggs, my fruit, my vegetables, my peace of mind—even 
my hopes for the future, were all to be as nothing. Letters with 
foreign stamps lay on the table, doubtless orders from the 
antipodes for valuable drawings, which my clever tenant had no 
difficulty in supplying, and even now his wife and her sister were 
twining their meshes round 

I looked up suddenly, and saw from the Shutes’ window 
my Dorothea and Mr. Ducie walking in the garden below, hand in 
hand. Joy took possession of my heart. He had fled from the two 
Wilmot sirens in search of my Dorothea ! 

We never saw the Shutes again. That same evening they 
left Eglantine Cottage. Next morning two emissaries of the law 
took possession of it. Mr. Shute was deeply in debt, but he had 
taken away nearly everything that was valuable. All that 
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remained to satisfy his creditors was a certain amount of Indian 
matting, two pairs of flimsy curtains, a few rush-bottomed chairs, 
empty picture-frames, and some furniture too heavy to be moved. 
The china plates which had looked so imposing were cracked in 
every direction, and neatly mended. Not one of them was worth 
a shilling! Everything else was much the same. This little 
paradise of zestheticism had faded away in an hour or two. 

My wife and I were so happy that we did not grieve over our 
lost rent. My uncle lent me 100/., and three months afterwards 
came to Dorothea’s wedding, on which occasion he satisfied 
himself, and me too, that my Turner was still on my walls, and 
that the estimable Mr. Shute of Sheffield had contented himself 
with making a copy. 


MARGARET ILUNT, 





































Che Greek HAkipper’s SDtorp. 


Ix the late autumn of 18—, having finished my terms at Lincoln's 
Inn, and been duly ‘called,’ I started on a long-projected voyage 
to the Levant, with a twofold purpose. First, and ostensibly, to 
improve my mind, as the cant phrase is, by gaining an at least 
superficial acquaintance with foreign and classic lands ; secondly, 
but foremost, as the object which really lay nearest my heart, to 
rejoin, with as little delay as possible, the family, one of whom I 
hoped, on this side of Christmas, to make my wife. Meanwhile 
Emily, for that was the name of my betrothed, was to spend a part of 
the winter at Athens; her health, naturally delicate, having been 
of late slightly impaired by certain domestic trials and anxieties. 
Her family had anticipated the moment when leisure and liberty 
would have permitted me to accompany them by something less 
than a month. When, at last, the anxiously looked-for time 
arrived, I quitted England, full of hope and happy auguries, on 
my southward journey. 

Passing rapidly through Paris, which frequent vacation trips 
had made almost as familiar to me as London itself, I reached 
Marseilles in exuberant health and spirits. But here an unlucky 
hitch occurred. Having unaccountably mistaken the precise date 
of departure for the Levantine mail packets, I found myself, to 
my dismay, just a few hours too late. I had now some days of 
enforced leisure before me. How to dispose of them? That was 
the question. Looking wistfully seaward, I almost fancied I could 
trace the furrows recently ploughed by the steam-ship which had 
just played me such a ‘mauvais tour.’ While thus employed, I 
suddenly caught sight of a tall, seaman-like figure, passing up and 
down the quay. The beau-idéal of a Greek sailor!—a bronzed 
and handsome Galiongee—he had an earnest, honest, and thoughtful 
look about him, not untinged with melancholy. Pacing, as I have 
said, backwards and forwards along the quay, on the brink of 
which I stood listlessly, he cast an occasional glance, downwards, 
towards a smart, clipper-built schooner, with raking masts and 
low dark-painted hull, which lay moored to the wharf. An un- 
mistakable Levantine coaster. Her crew, a*fine handsome lot of 
curly-haired, black-headed, red-capped fellows, were playing cards 
or dominos on the well-washed deck. As the skipper of this 
comely craft, for such I instinctively guessed him to be, again 
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paused beside me, I turned towards him, and slightly and mechani- 

cally lifted my hat. The salute was simply but courteously 

returned. Addressing a few words to him in French, be answered 

me in that language with a readiness which proved his perfect 
mastery both of the accent and idiom. As I expected, he turned 
out to be the master of the barque in question ; and casually apprised 
me that, having just finished unlading a cargo of fruit and wine 
from some of the ports in the Levant, he was then on the eve of a 
homeward-bound voyage. 

Curiosity prompted the involuntary question, ‘ When do you 
hoist sail?’ ‘To-morrow, at daybreak; provided always that this 
fair nor’-wester holds good.’ ‘What is your destination ?’ ‘ Port 
Pireus.’ The classic word struck a sudden, electric chord within 
me, causing both heart and brain to throb. This Attic sailor 
would perhaps set eyes on—Emily—while I was still at a distance 
from her—‘If the wind held fair’—and the weather, that 
evening, eeemed most propitious to his hopes of a safe and speedy 
passage. A sudden impulse—a young man’s momentary and un- 
reasoning caprice—flashed across me. ‘ Would you accept a 
passenger, Captain?’ I stammered out somewhat abruptly. With 
less show of surprise than I had dared to expect, he scrutinised my 
person rapidly from head to foot, as if taking the measure of his 
strange customer, and then, after a slight hesitation, nodded an 
affirmative. Briefly; we weighed anchor next morning, and ina 
few hours bade a long farewell to the lovely shores of Provence. 

A week’s sail brought us into the latitude of the Morea. 
Skirting the coast of Laconia, and leaving Cape Matapan on the 
larboard quarter, the same day, towards sunset, we doubled the 
sister foreland, still known by its classic name of Cape Malea. The 
weather having been uniformly fair, our skipper ventured, in sea 
slang, to ‘hug’ the Spartan shore closer than, he assured me, he 
was in the habit of doing. 

‘ But,’ said he, casting a significant glance towards the rocky 
headland, ‘if you please, we will sit here awhile in the bows, and 
I will spin you a yarn, truer, ay! and sadder too! than sailors’ 
yarns are apt to be—one that goes far towards proving that truth, 
as they say, is stranger than fiction! 

‘I have been a seafaring man all my life—from boyhood to the 
present day-—from a cabin-boy of scarce a dozen years old to a 
ship’s master and skipper, such as you now see me, of some three- 
score winters. I have seen and heard much, you may well 
imagine, in all my various cruises; yet it seems to me that the 
whole experience of my past roving life is summed up and con- 
centred in that one secret which I am about to impart to a young 
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and comparative stranger. Hitherto it has been locked up in my 
own bosom. Nota soul on board this vessel has ever caught a 
syllable of it from my lips, though we are mostly old shipmates 
and scant observers of the usual relationship of commander and 
subordinates. 

‘I do not pretend to explain the reason which irresistibly impels 
me, at this moment, to take you into my confidence; I can 
only say that I felt a mysterious and, as it were, a magnetic 
sympathy, which attracted me towards you, from that very hour 
when, my mind even then dwelling on its one fixed and engrossing 
idea, you expressed an ardent longing to embark for the land of 
my birth; and, perhaps unconsciously to yourself, betrayed to me 
in your looks and voice the secret source of your passionate yearn- 
ing. I have had but few friends in my life, but the earliest and 
dearest of them all lies buried beside her whom he loved, within a 
ship’s length of yonder bluff.’ 

Complying with his expressed wish, and my curiosity con- 
siderably excited, I seated myself beside him in the bows, with 
our faces turned towards the bold rocky coast now bathed 
in the dolphin-like hues of the setting sun, while the Greek 
skipper, clearing his voice, began his story after this fashion :— 
‘This was how it all came about—Fédor—such was my friend’s 
name—was the only son of a wealthy Athenian shipowner, and 
inherited, in early life, the old man’s entire fortune. This con- 
sisted mainly of three fine Levantine merchantmen, trading 
between the eastern and western ports of the Mediterranean. 
Some time previous to old Cleon’s death, the son had become 
intimate with the family of a well-to-do citizen of Athens, whose 
only child, Zora, was heiress to a large fortune. Not more dis- 
tinguished for her personal charms than beloved for her amiable 
disposition and winning manners, the fair, golden-haired Zora 
was alike her father’s pride and the acknowledged belle of her 
native city. 

‘No sooner had his newly-inherited property been legally trans- 
ferred to him, than young Fédor hastened to make a formal pro- 
posal to old Lambro for the hand of his beloved daughter, Zora. 
It was no one-sided passion, you may be sure, for Fédor was as 
comely and well-mannered a youth as all Attica, nay, for that 
matter, all Hellas into the bargain, could have boasted of among 
her goodliest citizens. But old Lambro, though he loved his 
daughter. right well, being a selfish old fellow at bottom, felt a 
strong reluctance to part with her, whom he fondly regarded as 
the prop and solace of his old age, either for love or money. So 
he answered neither yea nor nay, but only said, with an unpleasant 
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sort of smile on his hard features, * You are yet too young, both of 
you, to undertake the burden of wedded life. Zora is barely six- 
teen, and scarcely past childhood. Have patience a few years 
longer, and perhaps then the matter can be arranged.” 

‘“« Mee Genoyto!” (God forbid!) exclaimed Fédor, in a parox- 
ysm of anguish and disappointed passion. But all argument and 
remonstrance were alike fruitless. So he waited on and on, whiling 
away the period of probation by occasional visits to the fair maid’s 
house, whenever her father could be coaxed, by his daughter’s 
entreaties, into vouchsafing him a chary and ungracious reception. 

‘Time sped onwards—too slowly for young lovers—but all too 
fast for those who, like Lambro, were hastening down the vale of 
years. And, at last, the young man, plucking up heart anew, 
ventured to urge his suit yet again upon Zora’s father. She had 
not failed, you may well imagine, during an interval of some three 
summers, to develop into full and rich womanhood, beneath the 
glowing suns of Attica; and Fédor’s ventures meanwhile had 
proved more and more successful with each recurring voyage. A 
reluctant consent was finally wrung from the father, and a day 
was even fixed for the long-deferred bridal. Alas! Neptune was 
ever a fickle deity, and he unluckily availed himself of this oceasion 
to thwart the plans of the impatient lovers. 

‘Scarcely had the welcome words left the father’s compressed 
and bloodless lips, when the door hastily opened, and a friend of 
the family rushed in, bearing an open despatch in his hand, which 
he proffered in significant silence to the old merchant. The latter, 
casting a hurried glance at the paper, exclaimed in an eager and 
jubilant tone, while he turned quickly towards Fédor, who stood 
beside him in trembling expectancy, “ This is indeed news for us 
both, young man. Your largest and most valuable vessel, bound 
from Smyrna to Provence, has been completely wrecked off the 
coast of Cerigo, not far from Malea. Under these circumstances 
I must insist on the indefinite postponement of your marriage, with 
a view to testing the problem of your future fortunes. Know that 
I have ever been a firm believer in Fate—in Kismet, for good or 
evil; and I will never consent to my daughtcr’s alliance with one 
whom the gods have perchance predestined to ill-luck.” 

‘ Heavy as was the loss of his finest ship—for Fédor was one of 
those reckless and spoilt children of fortune who neglect to provide 
against such contingencies by timely insurance—the two vessels 
which yet remained to him were likely to prove no contemptible 
source of revenue. 

‘But misfortunes rarely come singly. Within a month from 
that day, public rumour was busy with the intelligence that 
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another of the young shipowner’s vessels had perished, crew and cargo 
alike ; having foundered in a sudden storm among the Cyclades, 
almost within sight of Cape Colonna. The blow was the more 
terrible that the freight, on this homeward-bound voyage, was one 
of unhoped-for and unprecedented value; and Fédor, emboldened 
by the flourishing state of his financial prospects, had fully 
anticipated a more favourable reception from the father of his 
betrothed. But this double catastrophe alike shattered his fortunes 
and his hopes; and Lambro did not fail to avail himself of so 
specious a pretext for instantly closing his heart and hearth alike 
against his daughter’s unlucky suitor. But the young people were 
not so to be foiled. They resolved on forcing the old man’s hand ; 
trusting to his subsequent acceptance of their marriage, when 
once the thing should be past remedy- 

‘It may be somewhat hard for you, young stranger,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ born and bred, as you have doubtless been, among the 
practical and prudent nations of the North, fully to realise that 
ultimate and desperate resource of youthful passion, known in our 
Southern climates as a “ runaway marriage.” ’ 

With some difficulty repressing a smile, I replied that the case, 
though exceptional, was not entirely without precedent in our 
social history. He continued—‘ Be that as it may, the despairing 
lovers found means to communicate their mutual ideas and plans 
on the subject. At last, all preparations being duly made for the 
elopement, about midnight of a certain day in August, if I remem- 
ber rightly, Fédor presented himself, in disguise, beneath the 
chamber window of the fair Attic maid. A preconcerted signal 
was promptly responded to; and, in a trice, Zora, deeply shrouded 
in a black hood and long mantle, was in her stalwart lover’s arms, 
ready for immediate flight. But the Nemesis of the land, not to 
be outdone by the Neptune of the sea, was on the watch to 
spite the ill-starred pair. Scarcely had the door closed on the 
lovers, when it was violently flung back, and the wrathful sire 
stood on the door-step, accompanied by one whom Fédor well knew 
as his rival and deadliest foe—one whose unwelcome but persistent 
addresses to the daughter had, on the morning of that very day, 
been formally sanctioned by the father. At a sign from the latter, 
the younger man, rushing forwards, made a desperate effort to sepa- 
rate the lovers by force. The struggle was as brief as it was fatal, 
for Fédor, being compelled to support the swooning and half-con- 
scious form of his betrothed, with one arm tightly clasped round 
her waist, and dreading the arrival of the neighbours, or the city 
guard, on the scene of action, rapidly and as it were involuntarily 
drew forth a poignard, which he had concealed about his person, 
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as a last resource in case of emergency, and struck a wild and aim. 
less blow at his antagonist. The latter, with a sudden cry and an 
oath, sank on his knees, and then fell heavily on the pavement, 
stunned and apparently lifeless. Horror-stricken, and in despair 
of realising his so lately cherished hopes, the unfortunate youth 
resigned his inanimate mistress into her father’s arms, and hurried 
to the spot where, at a short distance, his servants and horses 
awaited the fugitives. He had barely time to mount and set 
spurs to his steed when the city guard reached the spot, and made 
after him in hot pursuit. The haven of the Pirzeus is, as you are 
aware, scarcely a league from the city of Athens ; and, being well 
mounted for the occasion, and an expert cavalier, he reached the 
quay in hot haste, and instantly vaulting from his saddle, sprang 
on board the tight little craft which I had pledged myself to hold 
in readiness for his arrival, and which was, indeed, at that moment 
ready to put to sea without a moment’s delay. The case was 
urgent in the extreme. To hoist all sail, unmoor, and clear the 
harbour was the work of an incredibly brief space of time. Had 
fortune proved auspicious, our destination was to have been one of 
the small islands in which the A‘gean abounds, where my friend 
purposed to spend the earlier days of his clandestine marriage. 
But now, an assassin and an outlaw, where could he hope to evade 
that Nemesis which would surely pursue him through even the 
remotest haunts of his fellow-countrymen ? 

‘We paced the deck together all that anxious night, weighing 
the matter in its manifold bearings; and when the morrow’s sun 
rose over the eastern isles of the Archipelago, he shone on at least 
two haggard and careworn faces. Suddenly Fédor turned towards 
me, and seizing my arm with a convulsive and almost painful grasp, 
** Glauco,” he hissed rather than whispered in my ear, “the Furies 
are upon my track! I seem to feel their hot and vengeful breath ! 
I am an outcast—a manslayer branded with the felon stamp of 
Cain! I must fly the ways of mankind, and live out the dregs of a 
life accursed—an exile on a strange—nay! a solitary shore. Carry 
me whithersoever you list! I care nought—so as I no longer look 
on a living face, nor shudder at a human voice!” 

‘Strange as it may seem, these words of his instantly suggested 
to me an idea which, in a calmer mood, I should certainly have 
scouted, as prompted by delirium, or inspired by the Devil him- 
self. Vainly I strove to repress it. It gained an instantaneous, 
sovereign, invincible mastery over my judgment and feelings alike. 
Like a man under the strong influence of a spell, I uttered the 


involuntary words, ** Cape Malea ! ” 
‘66 So be it,’ he murmured, with a deep-drawn breath of 
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despairful resignation ; for we both of us alike well knew that this 
was consigning him to a living grave. “I shall find a fitting 
home,” he continued, “ on that desolate and sterile promontory, and 
henceforth lead an obscure and forgotten existence.” 

‘To shorten this part of my story, we crowded all sail for the 
south-eastern point of the Laconian coast, where we sighted land 
in less than thirty-six hours after weighing anchor from the 
Pireus. Fédor and I then went ashore for the purpose of recon- 
noitring the dreary spot. We found it, as we had expected, a 
complete desert : for the nearest human habitations lay at a 
distance of several leagues from the promontory. Yet, strange to 
say, the prospect, to a sailor’s eye at least, was not altogether 
without a certain wild and picturesque attractiveness, which at once 
fascinated the gloomy imagination of my unhappy friend. Yet I 
naturally shrank from the prospect of leaving him here, the 
forlorn inhabitant of so lonely and -inhospitable a retreat. But 
he peremptorily silenced all my objections and remonstrances ; 
and, impelled by an instinctive sympathy for the wild and 
moody grandeur of the spot, inexorably resolved that here and 
nowhere else should be his asylum—his Patmos—his prison—his 
home ! 

‘ At last, finding all expostulation and entreaty fruitless, I re- 
luctantly yielded my assent ; and after he had taken up his abode 


in a deep and weather-proof cavern, which formed a sort of natural 


chamber in the rocky foreland, and I had seen him liberally pro- 
vided out of the ship’s stores for all his immediate wants in regard 
to food and clothing, I took a final leave of my friend:and prepared 
for my homeward-bound voyage. We did not part, however, 
until I had made him a solemn promise never to omit touching 
at the Cape on my frequent periodical voyages through these 
latitudes; which, as they occurred at regular and brief intervals, 
would enable me to visit him several times within the space of a 
twelvemonth. I promised, moreover, without fail, to communicate 
to him, on our next meeting, whatever tidings I could glean of his 
loved and now for ever lost Zora. 

‘On the following voyage, I did not fail to redeem my twofold 
pledge. Beginning with the intelligence that Zora had, on the mor- 
row of that fatal evening, been seized with a short but severe 
attack of brain fever, from which she was now rapidly recovering, 
I next apprised him that his rival Pyrrho’s wound, though dan- 
gerous, had luckily not proved mortal, and no further apprehen- 
sions were now entertained for his life. But the vindictive old 
merchant had sworn by all his gods never to consent to his 
daughter’s marriage with any but her repudiated and unwelcome 
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lover, Pyrrho ; nor would he suffer any member of his household 

to even whisper the name of Fédor in his presence. On her part 
also, Zora was equally tenacious of her early and inalienable 
affection for the banished but unforgotten object of her choice ; 
and she also vowed, by all the Three Graces, and the Goddess of 
Love to boot, “ that she would either live the wedded wife of Fédor 
—or die a heart-broken and love-lorn maid.” 

‘I found my friend apparently quite resigned to his solitary 
mode of life. His cave-dwelling was the very beau-idéal of a 
hermit’s cell. Its sole furniture consisted of a ship’s hammock, 
suspended from the rocky roof, in a recess of the cavern, a plain 
round wooden table, and two or three chairs and benches, carved 
from the olive groves of Hymettus. Having made him a parting 
gift of the ship’s lamp, the latter now hung suspended from the 
roof, and being kept continually burning, on account of the 
natural gloom which reigned-there day and night—-for the sun’s 
rays never entered it—the place presented altogether a lugubrious 
and sepulchral aspect, somewhat suggestive of a Chapelle Ardente 
or mortuary chamber, not incongruous with the feelings and 
circumstances of its solitary occupant. I remember, also, that he 
had commissioned me to purchase for him at Athens, a tiny 
life- or surf- boat, duly provided with cork belt and buoys, which 
commission—though it somewhat surprised me at the time— 
I had not failed to execute for him on that very voyage; and it 
now lay safely stranded beyond the reach of the breakers, in a 
small creek within a stone’s cast of Fédor’s dwelling-place. 

‘ Months, years passed, and on each recurring voyage I never 
once omitted to land at Cape Malea, and embrace my hermit 
friend, who, far from repenting of his self-chosen asylum, seemed to 
resign himself more and more completely to the prospect of ending 
his days therein. Moreover, like his prototype, the hero of your 
gifted countryman, Daniel Defoe, whose name and story are equally 
dear and familiar to sailors of every flag and nation—he had 
endeavoured to turn the few natural resources of his desert home 
to good account, by cultivating certain kinds of grain and vege- 
table produce; and had also successfully reared a few species of 
domestic animals to bear him company in his solitude. You must 
know that vessels trading backwards and forwards in the Levant, 
when brought by stress of weather or other causes within sight of 
this rocky but far from treacherous coast, would occasionally send 

a boat’s crew ashore in quest of fresh water and vegetables; for the 
story of its being no longer uninhabited had spread widely and 
rapidly among sea-faring men. 

‘ Fédor’s exile had now lasted about five years, when, during one 
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of my periodical voyages, I came to him the bearer of more start- 
ling tidings than it was my wont to convey to him. His rival, 
Pyrrho, had died suddenly of a violent inflammatory disorder, 
caught while acting as cicerone to a party of friends who were 
visiting the ruins and public monuments of ancient Athens. 

‘This, you may readily imagine, was no unwelcome news to my 
friend. But I had now a more painful duty to perform, in com- 
municating the fact that Zora, whose health had long been delicate, 
had been ordered by her physicians to undertake a long and imme- 
diate sea voyage, as the sole and forlorn chance of saving, or at 
least prolonging, her life. He appeared less shocked at this 
announcement than I had anticipated ; and, after a dead silence of 
about a minute, only remarked that he felt an unaccountable and 
mysterious presentiment that a crisis in the lives of both of them 
was at hand. 

‘We parted ; not without a strong misgiving on my side that 
coming events, whatsoever their nature might be, boded little 
good to my friend or his beloved mistress. 

‘It so happened that unforeseen circumstances delayed my next 
voyage, and many months elapsed ere I again touched at Cape 
Malea. Setting foot ashore, in the little creek where I was wont 
to land, I felt the shadow of some undefinable calamity hanging 
over me. My apprehensions were confirmed by the non-appear- 
ance of my friend, who, during a period of several years, had never 
once failed to hasten down the rocky steps which formed a sort of 
natural staircase to his cave-dwelling, and greet me with eager 
and widely outstretched arms. Casting my eyes anxiously around, 
I fancied I could trace a general air of neglect and uncaredforness 
which strengthened my suspicions, and struck a chill to my heart. 
Slowly and sadly did I climb the rocky ladder to the cavern’s 
mouth, where, with a hoarse and quavering voice, I articulated the 
name of Fédor. 

‘The deep, dusky vault echoed back the syllables as in mockery. 
Plucking courage from desperation, I entered the cell, which had 
never till that moment seemed to me so suggestive of a living 
sepulchre. The twilight was fast fading, and no gleam of depart- 
ing day penetrated into the low-browed cavern at this hour, The 
single lamp, suspended from the rocky roof, emitted so feeble and 
sickly a glare as only to emphasise the cireumambient obscurity. 
Straining my eyes, I descried, in a remote corner of the sepulchral 
chamber, a kneeling figure which I instinctively felt rather than 
recognised to be that of my friend. Approaching the spot, I found 
that it was indeed he himself, with his features hidden beneath his 

tightly clasped hands, and his frame bowed, or rather prostrate 
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over what seemed a newly dug grave. He neither spoke nor 
stirred, {nor gave the faintest sign of recognising my presence. 
Then I laid a gentle hand on his shoulder. With a slight start 
and a deep-drawn sigh, as of one recovering from a swoon, he rose 
slowly to his feet, and stared at me with a bewildered and 
abstracted look. 

‘A few months had so completely altered his entire aspect that, 
for a moment, I could hardly realise the fact that I was actually 
face to face with my old and never-to-be-forgotten friend. His 
once comely and jet-black locks were grizzled as with age; his 
large, dark, and flashing eyes, which had gazed long and earnestly 
into mine when we last stood and talked together on that very 
spot, had grown haggard and hollow, and now shone with the false 
and flickering lustre of fever or frenzy, rather than the strong, 
steady light of calm and serene intelligence. 

‘ After a brief silence, which seemed to me an age of suspense, 
making an evident and painful effort to recover his self-command, 
he at last uttered my name, but as it were mechanically, and with 
half-closed lips. But the sound of the familiar word had broken 
the spell, and he instantly regained all his self-consciousness. 
Grasping my hand, and compelling me to sit beside him on the 
mound, “ Here!” he exclaimed, in a tone which thrilled to the 
very marrow of my bones, “‘ Here !—on our bridal bed—her grave! 
Listen to me awhile, my friend! and I will tell thee all.” So, re- 
clining, side by side, on that heap of newly-piled turf, he related 
to me, in broken words, the history of his briefly-wedded life. 

‘« About a month after your last visit, announcing the death of 
my rival, and the illness of her who is now, I doubt not, an angel 
in Paradise, I was standing before the entrance of my cave, 
towards sundown, repeating to myself that sweet vesper prayer 
which has clung to me among the fondest and earliest memories of 
my childhood. The wind had been slowly but steadily rising since 
noon, and was then blowing a gale from the south-east. The 
advent of night seemed to lend force and fierceness to the breath 
of the Sirocco, while heavy thunder-clouds were looming up 
ominously against the wind from the far Ionian. 

‘«¢ A stormy sea and a howling hurricane, to-night,’ I muttered 
to myself, as I hastily withdrew into the recesses of my sheltered 
hermitage. ‘ Heaven help the mariner afloat on such a night, for 
the Nemesis of all the elements is abroad, or I am widely out of 
my reckoning!’ 

‘«“ The moon was at the change, and the sky stood like a huge 
black cupola above the sullen sea and the darkling land. 
«Sooner even than I had expected, the tempest broke over the 
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foreland; and the screeching of the blast, the rolling of the 
thunder, and the dazzling glare of the lightning chased away 
sleep from my eyes and thoughts alike. Towards the small hours 
of the night, my sense of hearing was suddenly arrested by the 
report of what sounded like a signal gun from a ship in distress 
in the offing. At an interval of about a minute, it was distinctly 
repeated. Impossible any longer to doubt that a vessel was 
rapidly drifting towards the rocks, which girdle the cape about as 
with a chevaux-de-frise, within half-a-dozen ship’s lengths of the 
shore. But the fury of the elements, the palpable darkness of the 
night, and my own solitary helplessness, shut out from me all 
hope of rendering effectual aid to the ill-starred mariners in such 
imminent jeopardy. All could do was to wait until day-dawn 
should, as I faintly hoped, bring a partial lull in the storm, and at 
least enable me to distinguish more clearly the position of the 
drifting vessel. Meanwhile the crew, seemingly in despair of 
human help, and perhaps judging the neighbouring coast to be 
uninhabited, had ceased firing their signals of distress, as if re- 
signed to an inevitable fate. As soon as the earliest streaks of 
daybreak began to struggle through the storm-shroud of night, 
I cast a hurried and anxious glance towards the south-eastern 
horizon. A large dismantled vessel loomed on my sight, in 
appalling proximity to the coast, drifting helplessly and swiftly on 
to the foaming and pitiless breakers. The rapid shelving of the 
beach would enable her to approach to within a few cables’ lengths 
without stranding. I took in the whole situation at a glance; 
partly by the help of my ship’s glass, partly by a strange and 
sudden intuition of the truth for which I could in no way account. 
The unlucky craft had been caught by the full fury of the hurri- 
cane, while under canvas, and instantly thrown on her beam-ends. 
Two of her masts being then hacked away, she had righted, but 
her sails being torn into shreds by the force of the wind, she had 
of course become unmanageable, and was now drifting full tilt 
upon the rocks, which rose like a bristling rampart within a 
hundred yards of the spot where I stood. Sweeping the deck with 
my spy-glass, I descried a female figure clinging, apparently, with 
one hand to the rigging, while the other was clasped round the 
neck of a gray-haired man, whom I instantly surmised to be her 
father. In a moment a horrible suspicion of the truth flashed 
upon my mind. ‘Zora!’ I shouted, rather than ejaculated, with 
the energy of despair, ‘I will yet save you!’ 

‘So saying, I sprang forward, and plunging nearly head-first 
down the rocky staircase, bounded on the shingly beach below, 
with a shock that made my heart for an instant stand still. Would 
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that that single instant bad proved an eternity! With a super- 
human effort I grappled my tiny life-boat, which lay stranded 
out of the reach of the waves, and hurled rather than impelled it 
into the seething surf—not a moment was to be lost. Ata glance 
I saw that the vessel was already close to the fatal reef; another 
instant and, tilting upwards, her prow fell with a loud crash on 
the rocky ledge. She had no sooner struck than a gigantic wave 
swept her deck from stem to stern; and I checked my breath and 
closed my eyes involuntarily in horror and dismay. When I again 
took courage to look about me, I saw that the vessel had been 
literally stripped clear of all her living freight. I could only dis- 
tinguish a dozen human figures struggling confusedly amid the 
fierce and frenzied foam. But at that awful crisis, I swore a great 
oath, in the face of Heaven, that the storm fiends should, at least, 
be baulked of her for their prey ! And I kept mine oath. 

** With a strong sweep of the oars I dashed into the midst of the 
wild and furious waves, and, Providence befriending me, soon 
caught sight of the floating form of her whom it was my sole ob- 
ject to rescue. A few strokes brought me beside her—tossing un- 
consciously, with dishevelled locks and death-pale cheeks, upon the 
merciless billows. To snatch my beloved from their grasp, and lay 
her gently and tenderly in the bottom of the boat, was the work of 
an instant. But that instant was a critical one for our mutual 
safety. Some of the shipwrecked crew, struggling shoreward 
through the breakers, clung with the desperate energy of drowning 
men to the gunwale of my little skiff, and would inevitably have 
capsized it with its precious freight, had I not violently and re- 
morselessly shoved them off with the blade of my oars, leaving them 
to the mercy of the waves. At last, after many risks, I succeeded 
in making land, and safely depositing my precious burden on the 
warm, dry shingly beach, beneath the vivifying rays of the early 
morning sun. To my inexpressible joy, the sudden change of 
element wrought an almost instantaneous and miraculous influence 
on the lately inanimate form. Pressing my hand to her bosom, I 
distinctly felt the beatings of her warm, youthful, and loving heart ; 
and after a few moments she unclosed her eyes languidly, with a 
gentle sigh of one awakening from slumber. Hitherto, I had not 
spared a single thought for her comrades in distress. But now 
momentarily reassured as to Zora’s safety from immediate danger, 
the image of the gray-haired sire, struggling in the waves, suddenly 
recurred to mymind. Hurriedly glancing back, I again recognised 
the hoary head of the old man scarcely emerging from the summit 
of the crested billows. I felt that it was my imperative duty, even 
at the risk of my own life, to do my utmost to save him to whom 
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she owed her being, For a single instant only did I hesitate. 
How should I tear myself from her side, who lay there, as it 
seemed to me, even yet scarce fully conscious, and with no protec- 
tor, at that moment and in that spot, save myself alone! But she 
was more self-conscious than I imagined. Turning her eyes upon 
me, with a sad and beseeching glance, she lifted her finger, and 
pointed it, in silence, towards the sea. Quick as thought, and 
strapping my life-belt tightly round my waist, I again plunged 
into the fearful vortex, and after a brief but desperate struggle 
succeeded in rescuing the old man from a watery and inevitable 
grave. Like his daughter, he soon recovered consciousness; but 
the shock to his aged frame could not be dispelled by all the 
prompt and assiduous attentions which he did not fail to receive 
from both of us. The greater part of the ship’s crew and passengers 
had been overwhelmed by the waves at the awful moment when 
she struck upon the rocks. But some half-dozen survivors had 
reached the land, clinging to broken spars and other floating frag- 
ments of the wreck, Among the number there happened to be a 
young Caloyer, or monk, of the Eastern Church, who had embarked 
at Athens, in the capacity of chaplain to the wealthy old merchant, 
Zora’s father. The late catastrophe, you may well imagine, had 
greatly modified the feelings of the sire towards him whom he 
naturally regarded as the preserver of his own and his beloved 
daughter’s life. Feeling, therefore, that his end was fast approach- 
ing, he gave his cordial and grateful consent to our nuptials. 

*“ But within less than a week of the shipwreck, another vesse, 
hove in sight of the cape, and landing a boat’s crew, offered an 
immediate passage for the survivors of the wreck to one of the 
Mediterranean ports. 

‘« But no prayers or entreaties could persuade Zora or her father 
to trust themselves again to the chances cf another sea voyage. 
Indeed, the latter was already at death’s door ; and, perfectly con- 
scious of the advent of the dark hour, he bade us spread a rude 
sort of couch for him at the entrance of the cave, that he might 
bask awhile in the rays of the setting sun. Then, while we all 
stood silently gathered about his dying bed, he gently and tenderly 
clasped the hand of his weeping and only child, and placing it in 
mine, pronounced in a low but articulate voice his paternal bene- 
diction on our union. That same evening Zora and I became 
wedded man and wife, in the face of the assembled ship’s company 
and under the auspices of the young Greek priest, who officiated 
according to the nuptial rites of the Orthodox Church. Not many 
hours elapsed ere she who had at last, after so many years of 
painful probation, found the husband of her early choice, wept 
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over the watery grave of a sire whom she had loved with all the 
concentrated warmth of an only daughter’s affection. We con- 
signed his remains to the relentless though now placid sea, from 
which I had so lately rescued its twofold prey; and I assure you 
that my tears, which had long since seemed to me to be dried 
up at their very source, now fell fast and ungrudgingly for the 
aged sire of my cherished bride. But the worst was yet to come! 
From that day Zora’s health again began to decline; and it was 
soon but too evident that her illness would, at no very remote 
period, have a fatal issue. It was not that her young and ardent 
life was over-clouded, so to speak, by the spirit of an unaccus- 
tomed solitude. The shadow of death alone brooded over our 
mutual lives. Otherwise this desert dwelling-place of ours would 
have been dear to us both as that Paradise where our first parents 
spent the sweet marriage morn of their sinless and solitary lives. 
Here indeed was no serpent to instil the venom of discord into our 
wedded hearts, but an invisible and treacherous worm in the bud 
caused my beloved one—my cherished Eve—to droop and wither 
day by day. 

‘Words were vain to portray my feelings of anguish and 
despair. To be brief. On the same day of the next month on 
which the father had died, his child—my wife—expired in my 
arms with a sunset smile on her hectic cheek, and a rainbow tear- 
drop in her death-clouded but still beautiful and mellowed eyes. 
And now, my friend,” he resumed after a brief pause, and in 
a low hollow tone which seemed to be an echo from beneath the 
mound itself whereon we were sitting—“‘I am about to ask a 
favour of you, in the sacred name of that friendship which has 
knitted us together, heart and soul, from our childhood. It isthe 
last boon I shall ever implore of you on this side of the grave !— 
Nay! never shake your head with an air of incredulity—I feel the 
mortal blow here,” he muttered sotto voce, but audibly and emphati- 
cally, pressing his hand against his left side. ‘ When the last sigh 
left her parted lips, its echo was caught up and repeated by my 
own heart ; and I feel and hear it like a muffled knell, tolling my 
life, surely and swiftly, onwards to the grave.” He paused, and, 
gazing earnestly into my eyes now dim with irrepressible tears, 
“« Promise me,” he said, “ that when, on your next visit, you find my 
inanimate body stretched beside this mound, you will lay it, with 
the tender touch of faithful friendship, beside her whom I wooed 
too soon and won too late—ay! her whom I loved so dearly and 
lost so early.” 

‘ Unable to give expression to my feelings by even a single word, 
I grasped his hand in both of mine and wrung it with a consenting 
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and affectionate pressure. Next morning we exchanged, as he had 
too truly foreboded, our last farewell. On my return voyage, which 
had been unavoidably retarded for several months, I approached the 
ill-omened spot with asad presentiment that the fatal hour had at 
last arrived for me to redeem my sacred pledge to my unhappy 
friend. Landing as usual, I found nobody to welcome me. With 
a heavy heart and a slow step I clambered up the rocky stairs, and 
reached the cavern’s mouth. Nothing seemed altered in its 
aspect since my last visit. My eyes instinctively sought the 
farthermost recess in the sepulchral chamber, where he and I had 
sat beside her grave. It was still there, but across it lay the motion- 
less and apparently inanimate form of one who I felt could be no 
other than he! Staggering with apprehension and suspense, I ap- 
proached the spot, and beheld—a spectacle which, for the moment, 
I fondly hoped and believed to be the hallucination of an over- 
wrought and brooding brain. But, alas! truth is ofttimes more 
terrible than fiction; and that ghastly and spectral shape which 
met my eyes was indeed no other than he who had once been— 
the friend of my youth. I have called it a shape, but it was 
literally a skeleton—that object which lay there before me! For 
the wild and winged things of the sea,'and the storm with all the 
destructive creatures and agencies of earth and air, had plucked at, 
corroded, and reduced to nought those strong shapely lines; that 
firm, fleshy covering, sparing nothing but the naked and skeleton 
framework of that once noble picture of living and loving 
humanity ! 

‘I felt that this was no spectacle for profane eyes. Hastily 
scooping out the mould from the tomb whereon he had breathed 
his last, 1 fulfilled my vow by laying side by side, in loving prox- 
imity, the faithful pair whom, though in life long div ided, death 
had so surely and speedily re-united. Then, kneeling down, I 
breathed a short but fervent prayer for the repose of those sweet 
twin-spirits, whose wedded lives are, I doubt not, perpetuated in 
that heavenly Paradise, whose only fruit is that of the tree of 
eternal life, untainted with the blight of evil.’ 

Uttering a heartfelt though involuntary Amen, I vainly strove 
to repress my emotion, when the worthy skipper rising to his feet, 
and drawing from his bosom a medallion of exquisite oriental 
workmanship, handed it to me, and invited me to a closer inspec- 
tion. I saw at aglance that it contained a twin-portrait, in minia- 
ture, of two young and strikingly beautiful persons, whom I in- 
stinctively christened with the names of Fédor and Zora. 

‘ Your instinct has played you no false trick,’ he said, smilingly ; 
‘but since, like many of your countrymen, you are doubtless 
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acquainted with the ancient language of old Hellas, you can perhaps 
decipher the motto inscribed round the margin.’ 

Piqued alike by curiosity and national vanity, I scrutinised 
the locket more closely than I had yet done, and then proceeded, 
in an audible voice, to read these words, which were engraven in 
diminutive but legible Attic characters :— 


Hon Hoy Tueroy Puinovsin ApoTHNEFSKEY NEROS. 


(They whom the gods love die young.) 

Long and wistfully did I stand gazing on the portraiture of 
this fond and faithful pair, and then replaced it in Glauco’s hand 
with a sigh of genuine and reverent sympathy; for indeed my 
heart was too flooded to permit a single word of gratitude to escape 
my lips for the confidence with which he had favoured me. 

When, at a late hour of the night, we parted from each other, 
full-orbed Dian was still shedding her soft pale beam on the rocky 
headland of Cape Malea, for the breeze had suddenly died away, 
as if hushing its breath to listen to the skipper’s sorrowful tale. 
My heart felt heavy within me, as mine eyes still dwelt on the 
scene of the tragedy; so letting a shy and silent tear fall into the 
placid waters of the Agean, I hastily bade good-night to my 
honest old captain, and sought the welcome solitude of my cabin. 

Why it was so, I cannot pretend to explain, but such was the 
fact that, amid confused memories of the dead lovers, my dreams 
were ever and anon haunted by visions of one, dearer to me than 
even the romantic shade of the ill-fated Zora. One, whose name, 
if less musical to classical ears than that of the Greek bride, was, 
and is, to me at least, sweeter and dearer far than all other names 
—ancient or modern, in its gentle, home-like simplicity—my own 
adored and affianced—Emily. 

I have only to add that, going on deck next morning, I found 
our kind and faithful Zephyrus again on the quarter, and wafting 
us swimmingly towards our destined port. 

Nor did I fail, on my arrival, which had been anxiously and 
hourly looked for, to experience a hearty welcome from the family 
of her who has since become my wife, under the happiest auspices 
heart of man could desire. 

At her earnest wish I now venture to present the public with 
this simple and unpretending version of a ‘ Greek Skipper’s Story.’ 


P, GREY PARKE. 











Che Heptarchy of the Cats. 


NotuinG can be more unsatisfying than the poets’ treatment of the 
splendid family of the cats. Excepting the lion, to which they do 
conspicuous justice, the poets have apparently no appreciation 
whatever of the grand parableof the carnivora. They say the tiger 
is very fierce, and the leopard and the panther very beautiful ; but 
there they end. Their powerful compeers the jagua, puma, and 
cheetah, which complete the heptarchy—the lion state enjoying 
the ‘hegemony’ of the confederacy—are not utilised, so that, 
virtually, the noble Beasts of Prey afford the poets no more than 
two similes—one of excessive cruelty, and one of personal elegance. 
Here and there, of course, tradition, or heraldic association, or 
Biblical mistranslation, tempts the poet into some oblique injustice 
to the proud vassals of the beast paramount—* lonely lords of empty 
wilds and woods’—but these aberrations do not affect their treat- 
ment materially. They do not recognise apparently the nobility 
of this family of courageous and beautiful beasts in Nature’s wild- 
life scheme, nor appreciate the purpose they serve as the ministers 
of state. 

Individually the tiger, leopard, and panther are each of them 
largely utilised, but, as will be seen, with very meagre aims and 
results, considering the possibilities of such a subject. 

With regard, however, to this class of beautiful and dangerous 
beasts, it is due to the poets to point out that antiquity used ‘ pard ’ 
for the cheetah; that tradition made the ‘ leopard’ a hybrid be- 
tween pards and lions; that the ‘ panther,’ a mythical beast, was 
imagined somewhere in the Dark Ages, and has survived as the 
panther of modern times ; that when heraldry first commenced in 
earnest, the leopard was merely the lion in certain attitudes; that 
early writers mixed up tigers with leopards and panthers as part of 
the entourage of the Greek gods ; that modern zoologists are still 
divided as to the identity or variety of the leopard and panther ; 
that America calls the pumaa ‘ panther’ and also a mountain 
‘lion’; that in Ceylon the panther is called the ‘ tiger’; that in the 
South African Colonies the leopard is called ‘tiger’ also; and that 
all over India the same native names are hopelessly bewildered 
among not only panthers, leopards, and cheetahs, but also ex- 
tended to hyznas. 

The tiger especially is a favourite image with the poets, 
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whether ‘ holding its solitude in desert dark and rude,’—‘ crouching 
to await its helpless prey,’—‘ darting fierce injections on the prey 
his glance has doomed,’—or ‘ returning to its den before the sun 
may see it.’ But it has nevertheless only one aspect, namely, 
of ruthless voracity. To this every feature is made to contribute, 
The ‘ tiger’s plunge,’ from its impetuosity, is used as if denoting a 
malignity of purpose greater than when the royal lion does the 
same thing; and when it lies in ambush—a particularly leonine 
trick—the stratagem is condemned as savouring of treachery, 
though lions do it by right divine. 

The tiger ‘formed to cruel meals,’ in fact, stands in the poets 
for the symbol of pure bloodthirstiness—‘ with fell clawes full of 
fierce gourmandise, and greedy mouth wide-gaping like hell- 
gate ’— 

‘ As when some tiger, to his haunt from day 


Returns, blood-foaming, with his slaughtered prey, 


mo) 
Grim-pleased that there with undisturbed roar, 
He'll glut and revel o’er the reeking gore ; 
Glances in wild fury o’er the gloomy waste, 
And growls terrific o’er its mangled beast. 
Now drags relentless down the rugged vale, 
And stains the forest with a bloody trail, 


is characteristic of a hundred other passages which are equally un- 
true to nature, for the tiger is not by many fathoms such a fool as 
to drag his prey to ‘his haunt,’ ‘ and stain the forest with a bloody 
trail’ (which would inevitably lead to his destruction), nor does he 
roar at his meals. Another popular poets’ error is preserved in 
Montgomery, where he speaks of the tiger dragging the buffalo to 
his lair and ‘ crashing through the ribs at once unto the heart,’ for 
this animal never commences its meal either at the heart, or, as 
other poets say, at the throat, but at the buttocks of the prey. 
‘The tigress in her whelpless ire, ‘The cubless tigress in her 

jungle raving ’ (Byron), ‘ The tiger dam with red fangs’ (Cook )— 
is a very favourite simile for supreme ferocity, carried in Maxwell 
even to the point of suicide— 

So from Euphrates’ bank, a tigress fell 

After her robbers for her whelps doth yell, 

But sees enraged the river flow between, 

rustrate revenge, and lave by loss more keen, 

At her own breast her useless claws does arm— 

She tears herself, 


Arcité in the * Knight’s Tale’ is a ¢ felle tigre.’ 


There was no tigre in the Vale of Galagher 
When that hire whelpe is stole 
So cruel an the heart is this Arcité, 
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But after all, where shall we give the palm of maternal 
fondness? 


The love of offspring’s nature’s general law, 

From tigresses » d cubs to ducks and ducklings ; 

There’s nothing whets the beak, or arms the claw, 

Like an invasion of their babes and sucklings ; 

And all who have seen a human nursery, saw 

How mothers love their children’s squalls and chucklings.— Byron. 


Now, as a matter of fact, the tiger is not a specially ferocious 
animal. As the greatest authority on Indian natural history says, 
it is ‘a harmless, timid animal.’ It feeds on animals that are pro- 
digiously injurious to crops, and there ere on record in India the 
complaints of villagers on the increase of deer and wild pigs in con- 
sequence of the destruction of the tigers in their neighbourhood. 
When it gets too feeble to catch wild animals it begins to eat 
tame ones, or easier victims still, the men or women who are in 
charge of the cattle. It then becomes, as a ‘ man-eater,’ a criminal 
against humanity—and death cannot overtake it too soon. But 
it is only those who know the Hindoo thoroughly who can credit 
the amazing apathy of these men, even when in imminent danger. 
So long as it is not actually visible they refuse to take precaution 
against peril, and I remember during the Afghan War assisting 
to thrash some lazy followers in order to arouse them to a proper 
sense of the necessity of saving their lives. They had squatted 
down to smoke by the roadside in the Khyber Pass, though they 
knew the enemy was lurking in the rocks above them, and in the 
jungle behind them, though they had with their own eyes seen the 
corpses of camp followers lying where they had been murdered, 
when they sat down to smoke. In the very same way, the herds- 
man comes loafing home in the twilight, singing a song of the 
country as he goes (to let the tiger know that he is coming 
probably), and suddenly out of the sugar-canes flashes the tiger 
and there is an end of that herdsman. But the next man will 
probably do the very same thing. He will take another. road 
of course on his way home, but he will lag behind his cattle and 
sing to himself in the same ridiculous way, and out from under the 
bair-tree springs the same old tiger. Indeed, it is one of the pro- 
blems of Indian administration how to keep the natives from 
suicide. They prefer to have half the village down with small- 
pox and then to carry a dead chicken round the stricken hamlet 
on the end of a pole, than to be vaccinated. They prefer to lose 
a prodigious number of their acquaintances by drowning than to 
protect their wells. They prefer to have tens of thousands of men 
and women bitten by snakes in the toes and thumbs, and die there- 
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from, than let enough light into a hut to see the difference 
between firewood and cobras. 

Not that I wish to extenuate the immorality of the tiger in 
eating human beings, even when it finds them lying about, so to 
speak, as if they were worth nothing. It is a practice that should 
be discouraged even more forcibly than it is. But on the other 
hand, it is unfair, even to tigers, to speak of them as if they were 
for ever going about mangling. They are ferocious enough— 
indeed, they set the lion a very splendid example—when they are 
attacked and have to fight. But such ferocity is not to be spoken 
ill of. It is sublime heroism. The historian can give our handful 
of soldiers in the Indian Mutiny of ’57 and ’58 no further praise 
when he has said ‘ they fought like tigers.’ The poet, therefore, 
who calls Bertram a tiger, because he has all the will but not half 
the courage to show fight against odds, does the noble beast an 
injustice. 

Nor, in the poets, does any majesty appertain to the tiger, ¢ that 
doth live by slaughter.’ It is ‘ tameless’ (which of course tigers 
are not, seeing that they have very frequently been tamed), and 
affords frequent similes for irresistible ferocity. But there is no 
dignity attaching to the beast apart from his pre-eminence in 
criminal fury. It is, in fact, described as rather a mean animal, 
toying with the kids when caught, ‘ whetting his appetite by long 
restraint,’ and (in Spenser) :— 

When he by chance doth find 
A feeble beast, doth felly him oppress. 


They worry sheepfolds, and stalk ‘ gentle fawns at play, and kill 
for killing’s sake, ‘roams all abroad and grimly slays.’ 

As a grim tiger whom the torrent’s might 

Surprises in some parched ravine at night 


Turns, even in drowning, on the wretched flocks 


Swept with him in that snow-flood from the rocks, 
And to the last, devouring on his way, 
Bloodies the stream he has no power to stay. 


- 


Moore’s zoology, however, is often of the wildest kind; but it 
is strange that the notorious fact——notorious at any rate from the 
days of the Ramayana and Homer—that in presence of a common 
danger tigers and sheep lay aside their mutual antipathies, should 
not have made his metaphor move more cautiously. I have myself 
seen a tiger and a herd of cattle on the same half-acre of ground 
during a flood, and the tiger seemed the most ill at ease of all the 
company ; and one poet! at any rate bears me out :— 


1 Leyden, ‘ Scenes of Infamy.’ 
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When the storm through Indian forests runs, 
Floats far and loud the hoarse, discordant yell 

Of ravening pards, which harmless crowd the dell. 
The barbarous tiger whets his fang no more 

To lap, with torturing pause, his victim’s gore. 
Curb’d of their rage, hyenas gaunt are tame, 
And shrink, begirt with all-devouring flame. 


Its appearance commands no respect from other beasts. Its 
eyes are ‘glowing flames’ (Chatterton) and ‘fire-ball’ eyes ‘that 
make horrid twilight in the sunless jungle’! (Montgomery): they 
‘flash’ and ‘ glare.’ But there is nothing of awe in the aspect of 
the tiger, according to the poets, except to such poor things as 
lambs and kids and fawns. 

Its voice is ‘ dreadful, it ‘ growls terrific, but it has no effect 
upon the surrounding forests and its inhabitants, such as the lions’ 
roar is supposed to have when they burst 


From dreams of blood, awaked by maddening thirst, 
When the lorn caves, in which they shrunk from light, 
Ring with wild echoes through the hideous night, 
When darkness seems alive, and all the air 

In one tremendous uproar of despair. 


The ‘ thirsting tiger’s yell,’ ‘ hideous howl,’ * voice more horrid 
than the groan of famished tiger leaping on his prey, and other 
expressions of objection to the sound abound, but none of them 
give any notion at all of the supreme awfulness of the real voice 
in nature, that literally hushes the jungle and fairly fills the twi- 
light with horror. Not that tigers roar much; when ‘ with 
kindling flame, he hears the love-lorn night-call of his brinded 
dame,’ the tiger utters a very solemn and dreadful roar. 

Is the lion or the tiger the superior in courage and strength? 
There is little evidence on record to help us to a decision, but all 
that there is is completely in favour of the tiger. The two animals 
have been put together to fight, but the lion has invariably de- 
clined the combat. They have accidentally got into each other’s 
cages, and the tiger has killed the lion. Feats of strength are 
authenticated of the tiger to which the lion can, on evidence, lay 
no claim; and of the courage before man, the evidence is all on 
the side of the tiger. For myself, then, I give the preference with- 


So Jean Ingelow :— 
In tangles of the jungle reed 
Whose hearts are lit with tiger-eyes. 
‘ The Absent Letter,’ 4, 
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out hesitation to the tiger. 
the lion. 

For in the poets the tiger forms part of the courtier-retinue of 
the lion, ‘Gaunt wolves and sullen tigers in his train’ !—having 
as Spenser, Allan Ramsay, and others state, defeated the tiger in 
single combat, when the prize was the sovereignty of the animal 
world. Cowley speaks of the lion as thirsting for tigers’ blood. 
Southey, imitating his fancy, does the same—and of tigers ‘ trem- 
bling’ while the lion sleeps; while several others describe the two 
as meeting, and the tiger giving way— 





The poets give their preference to 


The shaggy lion rushes to the place, 
With roar tremendous seizes on his prey. 
I:xasp'rate see! the tiger springs away, 
Stops short and maddens at the monarch’s growl] ; 
And through his eyes darts all his furious soul, 
Half willed, yet half afraid to dare a bound, 
He eyes his loss, and roars, and tears the ground. 
A. Wilson. 


Yet in spite of the poets I am of opinion that a very consider- 
able dignity attaches to the Raja of the jungles. Sportsmen 
know well what a solitude the tiger creates for itself by its simple 
presence, and what an overwhelming awe possesses all wild life 
when its voice is heard. The wild boar, it is true, will turn upon 
it, but then the wild boar is the type among the beasts of a chivalry 
that is Quixotic in its rashness; and the tiger by this presump- 
tuous conduct arrives at pork that he could not otherwise have 
captured. But what supremacy in the world is not challenged at 
some time or another by foolhardy subjects or overweening rivals ? 
Does the lion ‘walk his kingly path’ unchallenged? On the 
contrary, he has to yield the path very often. 

In its manner of life, lording it over the unrivalled jungles of 
India, there is an undoubted majesty, while its amazing physical 
powers bespeak the monarch of a kingdom where might is right, 
and befit it as the steed of Mars and the emblem of Shiva. 

In metaphor, therefore, though frequently recurring, the 
tiger has but a very narrow range. All very bloodthirsty per- 
sonages, like royal enemies of Great Britain, ‘daring the lion,’ or 
their soldiers—‘ Gallia’s tigers,’ for instance, who ‘ fight with tiger- 
zeal’; or disreputable heroes of the Byronic Corsair or Moore’s 
Ghebir type ; or wicked sycophants of the powerful or oppressors 
of the weak, are all ‘tigers.’ So wrong itself and evil passions 
are symbolised by the tiger, and—-the climax of insidious and 


Cellins, 
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abominable cruelty—the gout.' Once only is the beast amiable, 
and that is in a general revolution of animal character which 
Darwin delightfully imagines in his Loves of the Plants :— 


Charmed on the brink, relenting tigers gaze, 
And pausing buffaloes forget to graze ; 
Admiring elephants forsake their wood, 
Stretch their wide ears and wade into the flood. 
In silent herds the wondering sea-calves lave 
Or nod their slimy foreheads o'er the wave ; 
Poised on still wing attentive vultures sweep, 
And winking crocodiles are lulled to sleep ; 


and once again, when Chatterton sees them ‘ wanton with their 
shadows in their stream.’ 

sut in Chatterton all things were permissible ;? and Moore, 
perhaps, need create no surprise when he assures us that even the 
hungriest tiger will not eat a ‘ Ghebir’ man, knowing him to be ‘a 
thing untamed and fearless as themselves.’ But why does Shelley 
make tigers fight with sea-snakes out in mid-ocean ? or Campbell 
absurdly sing of tigers stealing along the bank of a North Ameri- 
can river? or why do Cowley and Byron speak of spotted tigers ? 

For once the poets have nearly managed to make a wild beast 
a real wild beast, and these variations from nature are as deplorable 
as they were unnecessary. 

As I have said before, ‘there is no nonsense about the tiger, 
as there is about the lion.’ He does not go about imposing on 
poets. Wolves may, if they like, pretend that they are only dogs 
gone wrong from want of a better bringing up, and the lion 
swagger as if he were something more than a very large cat ; but 
the tiger never descends to such prevarication, setting himself up 
for better than he is, or claiming respect for qualities which he 
knows he does not possess. There is no ambiguity about anything 
he does. All his character is on the surface. ‘I am, he says, 
‘a thoroughgoing downright wild beast, and if you don’t like me 
you must lump me; but in the meanwhile you had better get out 
of my way.’ There is no pompous affectation of superior ‘ in- 
telligence’ about tigers. If they are met with in jungles, they do 
not make-believe for the purpose of impressing the traveller with 
their uncommon magnanimity, or waste time like the lion in 

1 Half tiger, half a snake.—Armstrong. 
2 For instance, the impossible convention of animals. 


The rampynge lyon, felle tygere, 
The bocke that skyppe from place to place 
The olyphaunte and rhynocere 
Before me through the greene-woode I did chase. 
Parlyament of Sprytes. 
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superfluous roarings, shaking of heads, or ‘looking kingly.’ On 
the contrary, they behave honestly and candidly, like the wild 
beasts they are. They either retire precipitately with every con- 
fession of alarm, or in their own fine outspoken way ‘ go for the 
stranger.’ Nor when they make off do they do it as if they liked 
it or had any half mind about it—as the lion, that Livingstone 
tells us trots away slowly till it thinks itself out of sight and then 
bounds off like a greyhound—wasting time in pretentious attitudes 
or in trying to save appearances. They have no idea of showing 
off. If they mean to go, they go like lightning, and don’t for a 
moment think of the figure they may be cutting. But if, on the 
other hand, they mean fighting, they give the stranger very little 
leisure for misunderstanding their intentions. 

The tiger, therefore, deserves to be held in respect, as a model 
wild beast, for he knows his station, and keeps it, doing the work 
that Nature has given him to do, with all his might. Life has 
only one end for him, the enjoyment of it, and to this he gives 
the whole of his magnificent energies. Endowed with superb 
capabilities for taking lives and preserving his own, he exercises 
them to the utmost, in this one direction, without ever forgetting 
for an instant that he is only a huge cat, or flying in the face of 
Providence by wishing to be thought anything else. 

Owing to the mystery in heraldry about the identity of the 
leopard (for it really represents the full-faced lion), and the confusion 
in myths and folk lore, not only between that animal and the panther 
—which is allowable, seeing that science is to this day unable to 
decide the question of their variety—but even between the leopard, 
lion,! and tiger, the poets have found in this animal, or animals— 
libbard, pard, pardee—a thoroughly suitable subject for poetical 
treatment. Having no definite individuality, we can be treated 
very liberally as to manners, appearance, and attributes, and there 
is little margin for criticism of the liberties they may take. 

The poets, therefore, have justification for their ¢ leopards,’ inas- 





much as the sources from which they usually draw their zoological 
information are exceptionally muddy on the question of felis 
pardus, to say nothing of the further confusion which the natural 
history of antiquity contributes to the general entanglement by 
mixing up the cheetah—the ‘pard’ of the ancients-——with the 
rest. 

Thomson calls ‘ the lively shining leopard, speckled o’er,’ « the 
beauty of the waste ;’ Wordsworth has ‘ the lively beauty of the 
leopard ;’ Dryden, ‘ the lady of the spotted muff ;’ Moore, ‘such 
beauties might the lion warm,’ and so on: while the other touches 


1 Thus Broome makes Achilles terrific in ‘A leopard’s spotted spoils,’ 
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ot nature—‘ elegant’ ‘light ’ ‘ of easy grace "—all connote a thing 
of beauty. ‘ Freckled like a pard,’ says Keats, wishing to enhance 
the loveliness of the Lamia snake. 

But why should Heber ' say ‘the brindled pard?’ Truly says 
Herbert (though in another significance), ‘in a leopard the spots 
are not observed.’ 

Otherwise they have no place in poets’ nature. Keats has 
‘pard with prying head,’ in a delightful phrase, and Hood speaks 
happily of a sound ‘ distantly heard, as of some grumbling pard,’ but 
except Moore’s absurd conceit of leopards mistaking loosened stones 
for prey, and 

Long heard from steep to steep, 

Chasing them down their thundering way, 
and one or two incidental ‘ pards’ that happen to fit into rhymes, 
the animal does not appear. 

Yet when we remember the importance of the leopard in 
heraldry—when it was supposed to be the issue of a panther or 
lioness—and its frequent appearance in art and the fancies of 
antiquity, it seems somewhat curious that it should have found 
such scanty favour. As part of Bacchus’ jolly retinue we meet with 
it in Keats and one or two other poets, while in Shakespeare, Scott, 
and elsewhere, allusion is made to the national ‘leopard.’ As re- 
ferred to in Holy Writ in connection with the indelible Ethiopian, 
it receives due notice from the worthy Hindis and from Cowper as 
being a beast of prey, and therefore, in the days of universal peace, 
predestined to lie down with the lamb. 

Sacred to Pan, Chief President of the Hills, and the favourite 
of Bacchus, its skin was once the honourable badge of priesthood ; 
the Greek gods and Greek heroes wore it on state occasions, and 
it is still one of the insignia of royalty in Africa. 

When the panther is mentioned by name, it generally adds 
something of solitude to the leopard idea. The poets’ leopard is 


a graceful, pretty beast, fit to be a lady’s pet. The panther is of . 


a somewhat gloomier sort. It ‘ravens’ occasionally, and is often 
found in the bad company of tigers, hyawnas, and other beasts of 
reproach. <A savour of covert malignity attaches to the animal. 

It is still beautiful, says Dryden, ‘fairest creature of the 
spotted kind ;’ Shelley, ‘a pard-like spirit, beautiful and swift,’ and 
again, ‘ sleeping in beauty on the mangled prey, as panthers sleep ; ’ 
Wordsworth : 


He was a lovely youth! I guess 
The panther in the wilderness 
Was not so fair as he. 


1 So Leyden also has ‘ the brinded pauther fierce.’ 
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and so with others. But even in these (Dryden’s having a correct 
significance), the touch of the beast of prey is not wanting—it is 
fleet of foot, a thing of the wilderness, sleeping on its mangled 
prey—while in the majority of references it is a downright wild 
beast—‘ skulking, ’ the guilty accomplice of wolves, ‘ the bloody 
panther’ (by which A. Wilson must mean the cougar or puma, 
or else mean nothing, for there is no large spotted carnivore in 
North America), ‘ruthless panther,’ ‘furious pard,’ and so forth. 
At sunset it rushes out after prey ‘from the roots of Lebanon,’ 
ravages the red man’s‘ fold ’ (in E. Cook, whom the saints preserve ! ); 
‘in his desperate fierceness, defying and bold;’ is found on 
Hydaspes’ side or Eastern Indus cooling his ‘reeking jaws’ after 
‘feasting on the blood of some torn deer,’ 


Which nigh his cruel grasp 
Had roamed unheeding in the secret shade ; 


and very often besides is spoken of as a fierce carnivorous brute— 
which, in spite of its beauty and fragrance, the panther or leopard 
undoubtedly is. To kill this animal, therefore, was, the poets 
tell us, ‘the highest glory and the greatest joy ’ of North American 
foresters, and its spoils ‘the prime trophy’ of Ethiopian spears. 
Somerville, therefore, includes the panther in the beasts of chase, 
and gives the following singular receipt for the successful hunting 
of the beast, though it might be objected that the carrying about 
of large mirrors, when out after panthers, in such scenes as they 
inhabit, is a cumbrous matter— 


4° 


Fierce from his lair springs forth the speckled pard, 
Thirsting for blood and eager to destroy; 

The huntsman flies, but to his flight alone 
Confides not: at convenient distance fix’d, 

A polish’d mirror stops in full career 

The furious brute, he there his image views ; 
Spots against spots with rage improving glow. 
Another pard his bristly whiskers curls, 

Grins as he grins, fierce, menacing, and wide 
Distends his op’ning jaws; himself against 
Himself oppos’d, and with dead vengeance arm‘d, 
The huntsman, now secure, with fatal aim 
Directs his pointed spear, by which transfix’d 

He dies, and with him dies the rival shade. 


The poets, in fact, divide their leopard into two (as many 
sportsmen do for the sake of augmenting their trophies) so as to 
seem to be talking of more than one animal, reserving the 
leopard to convey ideas of grace without undue ferocity, and the 
panther for ferocity that even personal beauty does not condone. 
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’ It is a‘ bearded’ beast of ‘ panther-peopled solitudes ’ (Shelley), that 


‘howls’ in the wilderness (Campbell) and dies of the sirocco in 
African deserts (Darwin). And indeed, in nature, it is by no 
means a mere plaything. For the ‘ panther ’—by which name 
Oriental sportsmen call larger specimens, or as some zoologists 
affirm the larger species of leopard—-is very often a man-eater. 
And this not from the necessities of decrepitude, as with the tiger, 
but from choice. For the panther frequently enters huts to carry 
off an inmate, though the village cattle, past which it had come, 
offered a less perilous capture. Its strength is surprising, for it 
can break the neck of full-grown cattle, and carry sheep over a 
wall seven feet in height. When attacked, it is, in the opinion 
of many sportsmen, quite as formidable as the royal-wearer of 
the stripes. They feed only on the largest game, the sambhur 
stag, nilghai, cattle, horses, and man—one panther in the Gwalior 
State having been known to kill fifty human beings in one district. 
If wounded from a tree it will climb up to its assailant and attack 
him there, and will charge an elephant as cheerfully as the tiger. 
The leopard (I am here accepting the more popular theory 
that there really are two species of the animal), though not so for- 
midable, is still a dangerous antagonist, but, as a rule, it does not 
aspire to larger victims than sheep and goats, the smaller varieties 
of deer and antelope, calves, and, above all, dogs. Now the poets, 
as Broome and Somerville, seem to think the leopard looks upon 
the dog as its natural master and conqueror, whereas the fact is 
that the leopard looks upon the dog as its natural food. The 
leopard’s taste for dogs is certainly one of the most extraordinary 
phenomena in natural history. We say that cats like fish and 
that monkeys are fond of nuts, but these are mere passing whims, 
caprices of the moment, compared to the constant passion of 
leopards for dogs. It is a very Chinaman for its delight in puppy, 
for it will follow a man for miles like his shadow if a dog be at 
his heels,—and it will be a very extraordinary dog indeed if it 
does not at last give the leopard its chance. The best of dogs 
sometimes commits the indiscretion of loitering behind his master 
or running out of sight round a corner in front of him, and if he 
does this with a leopard on his track nothing more is ever seen of 
the dog, and nothing more heard of him but his last squeal as he 
is swiftly snatched up off the path and carried with a sudden 
rustle of foliage, down the hill-side. At night leopards will prowl 
round the tent, sniffing under the canvas for the dog that they 
can smell within, or in the hill stations will boldly come down 
among the houses and carry off the pet of the establishment, 
though servants may be moving about. It is on record that in 
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the station of Gumsoor not a single dog escaped ! and nearly every 
resident of India who has ever camped out in the jungle where 
leopards are, or has lived in ‘ the hills,’ has had some tragic expe- 
rience of this mania of the leopard for dogs. 

In about the same degree, but obviously for very different 
reasons, the monkey takes the most profound interest in the 
leopard, and when one is afoot the four-handed folk follow him as 
closely as they dare, shaking the branches in their absurd rage, 
chattering furiously at their enemy, and making faces at him. 
Sometimes, however, the leopard stops abruptly and glares at 
them, and the wretched monkeys, gathering overhead, get so ex- 
cited in their demonstrations, that very often one of their number 
is pretty sure to lose its balance and tumble conveniently into the 
leopard’s mouth. 

A tradition was once widely current that the panther was 
sweetly-scented—says Dryden, ‘ the panther’s breath was ever 
famed for sweet ’—and that this fragrance was so fascinating to 
some small animals that it enticed them to their death in the 
jaws of the aromatic beast.' It is a fact, however, that the pan- 
ther itself is peculiarly sensible to perfumes, and among other 
instances is one of undeniable authenticity of a panther being 
tamed with lavender water. 

A part of this tradition is no doubt the existence of a mythic 
animal called the panthera, of which the bones were of great 
lustre and exquisite odour. 

In metaphor these twin animals are very unfruitful in the 
poets’ hands. As being beautiful but of faulty character, they 
supply the fabulist with a satire—in Dryden on the English 
Church, in Gay on a vain beauty, in Spenser a cruel beauty. And 
as being fierce, a simile for impetuous soldiery, as ‘ the sword of 
the Moslem,’ and the British attack. 

A single poet at least—Eliza Cook—mentions the ‘ jaguar’ 
and the ‘fell puma,’ and once by inference (in Somerville) the 
cheetah is indicated. But that is all. Nor in the case of the 
last-named is obscurity altogether unjustifiable, for, except as 
part of the hunting equipage of princes, Asiatic and African, or— 
in the case, for instance, of Semendmanik, the favourite of Akhbar— 
as royal pets, the cheetah is an inconspicuous animal in its own 
countries. 

' Spenser thus alludes to another tradition—the power of the panther to fascinate, 
like the snake, by sight— ' 


The panther, knowing that his spotted hyde 
Doth please all beasts, but that his looks them fray, 

Witiin a bush his dreadful head doth hide, 

To let thom gaze whylst he on them may pray. 
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At the same time it should not be forgotten, and there was no 
reason why some of the poets at any rate should not have been 
aware of it, that the cheetah is the real ‘ pard’ of antiquity, and 
therefore the animal that the poets really mean, though they do 
not know it, when they refer to ‘ leopards’ of antiquity. 

But, in the case of the other two furred princes, the truly royal 
jaguar, and the very picturesque and sometimes very ferocious 
puma—or cougar,' mountain lion or panther of Western America— 
such neglect is more singular. The lives of these creatures are in 
themselves poems, when we think of the territories they rule over, 
and the romances of the country—Mexican, Red Indian, Peruvian 
—in which they lord it, in the ruins of a desolated civilisation 
and the midst of dwindled nations. Around these animals 
numerous legends have of course gathered. ‘Thus, the jaguar and 
boa are supposed to have an hereditary blood-feud—a fact Shelley 
would have delighted to know—and the jaguar, again, will not 
harm children, while the pretty story of Maldonata and her puma 
revives the old Androcles tradition, with improvements. 

‘The lesser carnivora,’ as they are called, play a very important 
part in the political system of the beasts. They are the great 
feudatory princes or viceroys of the wild wood. Claiming kinship 
with royalty, they possess within their respective earldoms all the 
privileges of independent sovereigns, and the powers of life and 
death. At the head of fierce clans, they often defy the central 
authority, and, retiring within their own demesnes, maintain there 
almost royal state. Such are the puma, jaguar, leopard, and 
panther. The two latter are to the East what the others are to 
the West, and their lives, whether we consider the kindliness of 
Nature to them in their beauty and strength, or their strange 
immunity from harm, are equally to be admired and envied. 
They live, it is true, within the empire of the lion, but only as, in 
the days of the Heptarchy, the Mercian or the Northumbrian 
prince would have called himself ‘within the realm’ of the 
Bretwalda ; as in the early days of France the Dukes of Soissons 
or Burgundy acknowledged their vassalage to Paris ; or earlier still, 
only as Acarnacia or Locris confessed the hegemony of Sparta. 
There is respect on both sides, and therefore a large measure of 
peace within the satrapies of the cats. 


' Cougar’s deadly spring —Mrs, Hemans. 
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Ju Pitti. 
A SCENE, 


(Founded on Fact.) 


(BY OUIDA. 


(All rights reserved.) 


DRAMATIS PERSONAL. 


Str Oscan BERESFORD, An English Gentleman. 
DOROTHY CLAREMONT, A Tapestry Painter. 


Scene: The Sale degli Arazzi in Palazzo Pitti. 


Time: An April morning: twelve o'clock. 


Sir Oscar Beresford. Mind you let me out at one. 

Custodian. Al tocecdO—al toccd !—nondubiti signore ! 

Sir Oscar. Why on earth do you lock one in? 

Custodian (shrugs his shoulder). M-a-h! 

Sir Oscar. Of course I know you only obey orders; but it is 
an utterly idiotic regulation, and devilish uncomplimentary to 
one’s appearance. 

Custodian (shrugs, and bows, and smiles). M-a-h! 

Sir Oscar. Suppose one fell ill?—had a fit? It is awfully 
stupid this lock and key business) You know very well one 
couldn’t get an order to paint here, unless one were pretty 
honest. 

Custodian (shrugs, smiles, spreads out his hands). M-a-h! 

Sir Oscar. Well, if it must be, it must be. Thanks; you 
may go. 

[Cusropr1an retires and locks the door on the outside; his 
steps die away in the distance. Sir Oscar goes to 
open a window. 

Dorothy Claremont (seated painting with her back to him, 
looks around, and speaks). You must not do that; they will 
turn you out. 

Sir Oscar. Why ? 

Dorothy. Why do they lock us in? No one knows, except that 
Italy just now is in love with red tape, and ties up her tiniest 
parcels with it. She thinks it an emblem of freedom. 
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Sir Oscar. But it is such a warm morning, and by noon it 
will be terrible. 

Dorothy. You are a stranger, I see, or you would not expect 
such simple reasons to have any weight. 

Sir Oscar. And you really mean the windows are never 
opened ? 

Dorothy. Never. At least not by such profane hands as 
ours. Besides, Italians never see the necessity for open windows. 
In winter they would let in the wind; in summer they would let 
in the sun. Such a trifle as air does not count. 

Sir Oscar. Good heavens! 

Dorothy. Would you kindly stand a little aside? You take 
off the light. 

Sir Oscar. A thousand pardons! Excuse me, you are copy- 
ing this tapestry ? 

Dorothy. ‘This sofa. I have an order for the sofa and all the 
chairs. 

Sir Oscar (aside). An order! She looks like a princess out 
in a cotton frock for a freak. (Aloud) How much that painted 
imitation tapestry is the fashion, isn’t it? It must be a great 
bore to do, though; at least, I should think so. Myself, I hate 
copying. 

Dorothy (coldly). Probably you do not need to do it. 

Sir Oscar. Oh, yes, indeed —at least—no, I do not need to do 
it—but I want to have roomsjust like these built down at my place 
in Dorsetshire; and as I can draw a little, [thought I would design 
their decorations and take the scale of their proportions myself. 
Don’t you think it better to do things oneself as far as one can ? 

Dorothy (briefly). No doubt. 

Sir Oscar (thinks). How chilly she is all in a moment! I 
dare say she is vexing herself about having talked so familiarly to 
me. What a pretty girl it is! and all that bright short hair of 
her own is charming. She is copying that sofa as if her life 
depended on it. Perhaps her bread does depend on it, poor child! 
I will go into the next room and take my measurements. When 
I come back she may have thawed again. Who on earth can her 
people be that let her come out and be locked up all alone? Iam 
sure she is English. No other than an English girl would dare be 
all alone with the face of Venus on her shoulders, There is some- 
thing absurdly wrong, now, in a pretty child like that having to 
paint linen for her bread, whilst here am I, who could very well 
earn my own living if I were pushed to it, bothered with more 
land and more money than I know what to do with. I must say 
Fate is a very silly person; she always gorges her fat chickens and 
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starves her lean ones. (Goes into the next room and remains 
there ten minutes; then returns.) This is the finest room, don’t 
you think ? 

Dorothy (coldly). By no means. There are others far finer. 
Take the Sala dei Stucchi. 

Sir Oscar. Oh, yes; but that is not what I want. It is 
superb ; but all that snow-white immensity would not suit a dusky 
English country-house. These carvings, these sombre tapestries, 
this solemn gold, will suit it down to the ground. Do you— 
do you—know England at ali? I think I cannot be mistaken in 
claiming you as a compatriote ? 

Dorothy (coldly). Yes; I am English. 

Sir Oscar. But you live in Italy? 

Dorothy. I live in Italy. 

Sir Oscar (to himself). I am sure she thinks me a con- 
foundedly impudent fellow. May not one talk in these old 
galleries? Art surely is a very good chaperon. She has got shy 
all in a second. Did I say anything insolent? Surely not. I 
had better sketch a little, perhaps, or she will think I cannot. 
(For twenty minutes measures proportions and draws outlines ; 
stealthily glances from time to time at the tapestry painter.) 
How steady she is over that linen and her bottles of dyes! She 
never raises her head. How well-shaped it is, and all those loose 
boyish curls are charming. I should say she would be tall if she 
stood up. How can I get her to talk? How very thoughtful of 
them when they lock one in to give one such consolation! (Aloud) 
Pardon me, I think the sun is touching your work. I will move 
the shutter a little. (Moves it; she does not speak.) Isn't that 
better? It grows excruciatingly warm ; and to think those duffers 
keep the windows shut! (She does not answer ; he walks about, 
and pauses behind her.) Wow very beautiful all this Gobelin 
is! What a charming landscape this upon your sofa !—a perfect 
picture in itself. 

Dorothy (coldly). It is not in very good taste on a sofa. 

Sir Oscar. Oh, you are hypercritical! You are right, of 
course, zsthetically. One ought not to lean one’s shoulders 
against a seashore, a sky, and a cart. 

Dorothy (coldly). There are the Dolce pictures and much 
fine furniture in the other rooms of this suite. 

Sir Oscar. I am afraid I bother you by drawing here? You 
want me to go away ? 

Dorothy (with significance). Oh—if you draw—you have as 
much right here as I. 


Sir Oscar (conscious of reproof). But I am drawing! Only 
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if you would permit me to talk just now and then—I can always 
work so much better when talking. 

Dorothy. I cannot. 

Sir Oscar (sensible of a snub, retires to his seat and draws 
diligently in profound silence). What a dear little girl! How 
she gives it to one! To be sure she does not know anything about 
me. Perhaps it is bad form to try and draw out a woman whilst 
one’s unknown oneself. How can I tell her my name, I wonder ? 
I won't lose sight of her. She is too charming for anything. I 
must wait a little before I try. 

[Draws carefully for an hour, but draws the profile of 
his companion instead of the proportions and decora- 
tions of the room. She is engrossed in her own 
work. 

Sir Oscar (to himself). There! with a few washes of colour, 
what a perfect head that will be! And she has not an idea of 
what I have done. It is a very delicate profile; she must have 
good blood in her, Women always are kind to me; I don’t see 
why she should be so uncivil. I suppose it puts a woman’s back 
up to be seen here by all the idiots that dawdle through their 
Murray—stared at, pestered, and worried all day long. I will 
leave her alone till the time comes to go, and then (Aloud) 
Pray forgive me if I venture to disturb you before I go; it is now 
one o'clock ; the man‘will come for me. Might I be permitted 
to ask—did I hear you rightly ?—did you really say you were 
copying these tapestries for—for—any one? 

Dorothy. For the tradesman who has ordered them—yes. 

Sir Oscar. Then might I ask a very great favour indeed of 
you? Might I beg you to paint me a suite of this furniture? As 
I said, I am going to have some rooms in my own house 
decorated like these, with some tapestries that I found in 
Flanders, and if you would have the infinite goodness—— 

Dorothy. There is no question of goodness—I copy for any 
one who employs me. 

Sir Oscar (disconcerted). Ah, exactly—but, still, you know, 
it will be a very great favour for me if you will permit me to be 
classed amongst your —— 

Dorothy. Patrons. When I have finished this set I shall be 
happy to begin other pieces for you. It is my trade. 

Sir Oscar. Pray do not call it a trade! 

Dorothy. You cannot call it an art. 

Sir Oscar. But indeed it is, as you doit. You have made me 
very happy. May I see you again to-morrow ? 

Dorothy. Iam always here. But there is nothing to see me 
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for, if you will give your orders now, and tell me where to send the 
pieces when finished. 

Sir Oscar. Here is my card. I am staying in Florence at 
the Hotel del’ Arno; but the paintings of course will be sent 
to Rivaux, my own place. We had one wing burnt down last 
autumn ; and, as I must rebuild it, I thought I would make it a 
replica of this part of the Pitti. 

Dorothy (glancing at his card). Since you are rich enough 
to do that, you should not have imitation tapestries on your sofas 
and chairs, when you have real ones on the walls. Go to the School 
of Art in Kensington. They say their embroideries are beautiful. 

Sir Oscar. Oh, thanks ; but I want you to do me these iden- 
tical chairs. 

Dorothy. As you please. If you will write your directions, I 
will attend to them as soon as this commission is finished. 

Sir Oscar (to himself). Clearly she wants to get rid of me. 
(Aloud) Where may I send them ? 

Dorothy. You might leave them on that table. 

Sir Oscar. I shall return to-morrow. I will bring them. I 
suppose the man won’t forget to unlock the door ? 

Dorothy. Probably not. I was once forgotten until sunset. 

Sir Oscar (sotto voce). I wish I might be to-day if you were 
forgotten too! What a cool young lady it is! She knows who I 
am now, but it don’t seem to make any difference. (Looks at his 
watch.) By Jove, it is half-past one! Pardon me—how late do 
you stay here? 

Dorothy. Till four. 

Sir Oscar. Without eating anything ? 

Dorothy. I breakfasted before I came out. 

Sir Oscar. So did I. Stiil, when it gets on to luncheon time 
—-not that I care much what I eat, but one must have something. 

Dorothy. Yes; humanity is very badly organised. 

Sir Oscar. We should lose a good deal of enjoyment though, 
if we didn’t eat. 

Dorothy. You thinkso? Tome it seems such a waste of time. 

Sir Oscar. Not more than the stoker’s; the train couldn't 
get on without coals. But I suppose at your age yon think your- 
self able to live upon air ? 

Dorothy (to herself). What business has he with my age? 
And he is not so very old himself either. 

Sir Oscar. Might I be favoured with your address, in case— 
in case—anything should prevent my coming back here to-morrow ? 

Dorothy. Certainly. My name is Claremont, and I live at 
the Colomhaia, Via di Petrarca, 
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Sir Oscar (writes tt down). So many thanks! The Dove- 
cot—what a pretty idea! And are there any other doves beside 
you in it? 

Dorothy (coldly). I live with my mother. It is a poor place. 
We are poor. 

Sir Oscar (tempted to say that with such a face as hers any 
one is rich enough, but refraining). But does not your mother 
feel uneasy about you when you are so long away ? 

Dorothy. Oh, no; she knows I am strong and well. 

Sir Oscar (thinks). Is it absolute innocence, or admirable 
acting ? Ill be shot if I can tell! The girl must be conscious 
of her own pretty face. (Aloud) It’s quite awfully hot, don’t you 
think? I really must open that window and call somebody. They 
have certainly forgotten us. 

Dorothy (uneasily). It is very odd. They must come in a 
minute or two. Every one must be gone from the galleries. 

Dorothy (aloud). The custode has certainly forgotten you. 

Sir Oscar (gallantly). Very fortunate for me. 

Dorothy. What, when you have had no luncheon! I have 
two buns here; but I am afraid those will scarcely console you. 

Sir Oscar. Indeed, I am perfectly happy. One can lunch 
any day, but it isn’t every day that one can enjoy the happiness of 
being 

Dorothy. Uocked up! Well, certainly you will have full time 
to complete your designs. 

Sir Oscar... Who taught you to snub people so mercilessly ? 

Dorothy. Strangers—-who suppose that because I am copying 
in the palace I may be addressed without any ceremony, and am 
here only to amuse them. 

Sir Oscar (colouring). Oh, come; that is very severe! I 
assure you, my dear young lady, I never dreamed of being imper- 
tinent ; I wouldn’t be so for worlds ; nobody could be to you —-- 

Dorothy. I shall be more convinced of that if you will kindly 
allow me to continue my work in silence. 

Sir Oscar. Oh, of course! I beg your pardon (goes again into 
the next room and begins to draw). What a severe little kitten 
it is! Perhaps she is right, though. It is not altogether good 
form to bother these people who are pinned to their easels here ; 
they must be mobbed and stared at day after day till they naturally 
show fight. That man decidedly has forgotten me. If the little 
girl would let one talk to her it wouldn’t matter, but making 
architectural sketches all alone on an empty stomach is not en- 
livening. Isuppose I ought to have tipped the fellow beforehand. 
This is one of the lands of backsheesh. How pluckily the child 
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holds on at her work! She makesone ashamed. To think I have 
never done anything I did not like all my lifelong, and that pretty 
child there has to slave away in a stifling room to make a few 
pounds at an age when she ought to be doing nothing but lawn- 
tennis, garden parties, and cotillions. If one only might speak to 
her !—but it will seem such awful bad form after that snub direct. 

‘[Hesitates, then sits down again to his plans; an hour 

passes: four o'clock strikes. 

Sir Oscar (taking out his watch). Yes, four,asI live. Well, 
now we shall get out. I think I may say a word. She is putting 
up her calicoes. (Aloud) I suppose we shall be let out soon, shall 
we not? How fearfully warmitis! Are you not very tired? Do 
you never get a headache or anything? 

Dorothy (rising). Yes, I often get a headache in the heat of 
the rooms. The custode will be here ina moment. The people 
all leave the galleries at four. 

Sir Oscar. May I not come and see your studio? Iam sure 
you must have quantities of pretty things to show me? (Opens 
the window and shouts half-a-dozen times; there are echoes 
but no answers). Certainly that row of mine ought to wake up 
the ghost of Luca Pitti himself. The courtyard is absolutely 
empty and mute, and every window round it hermetically closed. 

Dorothy. It is an inner court, quite a secluded one; I am 
afraid nobody will hear you. It is actually a quarter to five—some- 
thing must have happened! 

Sir Oscar. Oh, no; the fellow has had an extra dose of garlic 
and blue wine, and has gone to sleep somewhere. He’ll be sure to 


some as you said just now. Pray don’t mind, and do eat one of 
b>] 


your buns. 

Dorothy. Ido not want to eat, thanks; I am very thirsty. 
That air is pleasant. 

Sir Oscar. Yes, we'll have the window open, though you 
hinted that the tortures of the Inquisition would follow. 

Dorothy. It is the rule for no one to touch them. 

Sir Osear. And do you always follow rules ? 

Dorothy. Yes; I think one ought, else what use is it for them 
to be made ? 

Sir Oscar. Well, none that I ever could see, that is why I 
make a point of breaking them. 

Dorothy. I suppose that is all very well for a man. 

Sir Oscar. Why, what an old-fashioned little lady you are! 
you are not a bit emancipated, you are quite arritrée. " Women 
want all the fun and all the frolic nowadays. They don’t care to 
have a day out unless they break down every fence in the country. 
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Dorothy. I do not understand your metaphors. 

Sir Oscar. Well, you know, I mean they like all their birds to 
be rocketers, and they like to put all their money on dark horses, 
and they like the spot stroke in billiards, and they'll always win 
by a fluke if they can—you know what I mean. 

Dorothy. I really do not. 

Sir Oscar. Well, I mean women never run straight if they 
can help it. 

Dorothy (coldly). Your experience must have been unfortunate. 

Sir Oscar (smiling). It’s a good deal longer than yours, 
anyhow; you'll allow that. I ought to beg your pardon for 
uttering such a beastly cynical sentiment; I am sure I didn’t mean 
it. If women do get, off the line, it’s because men shunt them 
there. 

Dorothy. It is ten minutes past five; the man is late. 

Sir Oscar. One can’t make him hear ? 

Dorothy. Quite impossible. There is nothing for it but 
patience. 

Sir Oscar. An admirable quality wholly missing from my 
constitution. 

Dorothy. specially when you have had no luncheon. 

Sir Oscar. Oh, that does not matter ; you know when one is 
out grouse-shooting or deer-stalking one goes a whole day on cold 
tea. Do you really come here every morning ? 

Dorothy. Were, or some similar place, wherever there are 
tapestries or frescoes to be copied. You seem to have forgotten—it 
is my trade, I am only a copyist; I can do what you order, [ 
have nothing of my own. 

Sir Oscar. But do you do nothing original ? 

Dorothy. Can the mill-horse run about where he likes? I 
never even dare to think of anything original ; I should have xo 
sale for it. 

Sir Oscar. It makes me sad to hear you say that; I fancy 
you would like to be sketching birds, and flowers, and trees, out in 
the air, wouldn’t you? It must be such drudgery imitating all 
these faded figures. I am sorry now that I ventured to ask you ‘to 
paint these chairs for me. 

Dorothy. Pray do not be so. I shall be happy to execute the 
work, 

Sir Oscar. I think you said your name is Claremont ? 

Dorothy (coldly). I did say so. 

Sir Oscar. I wonder if you are any relation of a man I was 
much attached to once: he was my tutor at Eton, a magnificent 
scholar and a true gentleman. What became of him I never knew. 
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I am ashamed to say I forgot all about him when I went into the 
Guards; one grows so brutally selfish in the world. He was called 
Tom Claremont; he had been a Balliol Scholar 

Dorothy. I think you speak of my father. 

Sir Oscar (with great animation). You don’t mean it! 
Well, you are like him, now I think of it. Is he—is he—living ? 

Dorothy. No; he died many years ago. He had been obliged 
to come to Italy for his health. He married here. I know he was 
once a tutor at Eton. 

Sir Oscar (with feeling). My dear little lady, don’t snub me 
any more; I can assure you I loved Tom Claremont as much as a 
boy can love anything; any grain of sense or decency I have in 
me I owe to him, to say nothing of any Greek and Latin. You 
are the daughter of a very noble fellow. He deserved a better fate 
than to die in a foreign land and leave his child to work for her 
living. 

Dorothy. He had always worked for his own, I believe. He 
always told me to rely on myself. He said poverty mattered little, 
but independence was the bread of life. 

Sir Oscar. Oh, he was always a very proud fellow—if he had 
been less so he might have been a head master or a bishop before 
now; but he could never eat that humble pie which is the only 
food that makes a man climb like a beanstalk. I was only a boy 
—a very graceless tiresome boy—but I was devoutly attached to 
him. You do not seem to believe me? 

Dorothy (hesitates). You did not care to learn what became 
of him! 

Sir Oscar. My dear child—I beg your pardon—I mean you 
don’t understand what the world is when a young fellow is just 
launched into it, with money enough and birth enough for every- 
body to come buzzing about him like bees. There is no room left 
for old friendships. The whole year is a galop ventre a terre. 
Everybody flatters you; everybody tempts you; everybody invites 
you; you think everybody feminine is an angel, and every man 
Jack of them a good fellow. You are like a colt in a clover field 
—you don’t know that the pace will tell on you and that you may 
come a cropper before you’ve done, though you are first favourite. 
Myself, I went straight from Eton into the First Life, and—and— 
and I enjoyed myself; I did noend of follies; I spent a great deal 
of money—I bought my experience, in a word—and bought it pretty 
dear. Well, all this don’t interest you, I know: only I want you 
to understand how it was that I came not to know anything about 
Tom Claremont. One never does know anything about one’s 
tutors. But, on my honour, I very often thought of him. He had 
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had great ideas of what I might do, and I had disappointed him 
greatly by becoming a Guardsman—no doubt he thought much 
better of me than I deserved. I had a sort of reluctance to see 
him when, after all, I had just fallen into the ruck with the others, 
and done nothing on earth except amuse myself; and so, you see, 
the time slipped away and I never met him again; and now you 
say he died years ago, and you are his daughter ? 

Dorothy (the tears in her eyes). Yes, he died some years ago ; 
he died at Camaldoli one summer. . 

Sir Oscar (earnestly). When one of my big livings came 
vacant, I wrote and offered it to him. I was justof age then. He 
thanked me, but he would not take it. He had some scruples 
about preaching what he did not believe. He was not orthodox ; 
he was something much better. I ought to have gone and offered 
it to him. I shall never forgive myself. 

Dorothy. He would not have taken it. He thought the whole 
system of the Church of England wrong. He used to say that the 
beneficed clergyman was worse than the fat monk, for the monk 
at least gave no dinner-parties and had no liveried servants. 

Sir Oscar. How like him! I can hear him say it. Yes, he 
was one of the few men who lived up to their principles. What 
did old Hildebrand write? Dilexi pistitiam, ed odivi iniquitatem, 
propterea morior in esilio. 

Dorothy. Iam prouder of him, so. 

Sir Oscar. Quite justly. To have the courage of one’s opinions 
and to suffer for them is the grandest thing a man can do. It is not 
my way; but I can admire it. 

Dorothy. Have you no opinions? I suppose you hardly lack 
the courage ? 

Sir Oscar. Perhaps I lack both—I don’t know. You see there 
is nothing to try me; I have always done what I wished to do; 
and when you are an idle Colonel of Guards, nobody expects you to 
have any ‘ views.’ 

Dorothy (with interest). The Guards! Did you goto Egypt? 

Sir Oscar. Oh, yes—Kassassin and Cairo, and all the rest of 
it. It was over too soon ; that was the worst of it. If only Arabi 
had destroyed the Canal we should have had a great deal more 
fun ; we might have been there now. To be sure (lowering his 
voice) I should not have had the happiness of meeting dear Tom 
Claremont’s charming daughter. 

Dorothy (brusquely). Please do not pay me compliments. 
Remember I cannot get away from them. 

Sir Oscar. I beg your pardon for the hundredth time, and 
it wasn’t a compliment. Did your father teach you to draw? 
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Dorothy. No; but he encouraged me to draw and to study in 
the galleries. He thought I should be able to support myself. 
He knew he could only leave us a hundred and fifty pounds a year 
in English money. 

Sir Oscar. Good heavens! what one gives for a weight- 
carrier ! 

Dorothy. A weight-carrier ? 

Sir Oscar. A horse that can carry twelve stone over plough. 
I forget you are not used to the English we talk at home. Clare- 
mont, I am sure, reared you on Shakespeare and Ford and 
Marlowe ? 

Dorothy. Why do you talk that other English ? 

Sir Oscar. I don’t know why. In the world one gets a 
sort of jargon. It is the same thing in French; what we say on 
the Boulevards and in the Cercles would sound like high Dutch to 
Voltaire or Marmontel or Madame de Sévigné. Fashion always 
has its patois. You know it is a law to itself. 

Dorothy. I know nothing about it. Fashion and I have never 
been introduced to each other. 

Sir Oscar (thinks). And yet what a charming creature you 
would look if one handed you over to Worth, and put five rows of 
pearls round your throat, and gave you tan gloves up to your 
elbow, and a big fan with sapphires in the handle !—you would take 
to it in five seconds. You have the éternal féminin in you 
though you work away so bravely with your dyes and your varnishes 
at that ugly coarse cloth. What an amusement it would be to teach 
you everything——to show you your own powers, to make you under- 
stand all there is in yourself—and one must never try to do it, 
because you are Tom Claremont’s daughter! If one could hurt his 
daughter one would deserve hanging without court-martial. 
(Aloud) Might I ask—you spoke of your mother—did my old 
friend marry an Italian ? 

Dorothy. My mother is a German; she was Countess Hede- 
nige von Brander. She met my father in Rome. Her own people 
have refused to know her since her marriage; they leave us quite 
to ourselves. She is blind. 

Sir Oscar. Blind! Good heavens, my poor child! what have 
you done to Fate that you should be so persecuted ? 

Dorothy. Fate might be much more cruel. I have my 
blessings. My mother is not at all unhappy. She is of the 
sweetest temper. She has a beautiful voice and sings beautifully. 
If she could be reconciled to her own people she would desire 
nothing more; but they are very hard of heart. They thought 
the marriage beneath her because my father was not noble and 
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was poor; but if you knew him you knew that he was worthy of 
an empress. 

Sir Oscar. Most surely. (Thinks to himself) So that is where 
you get your blond curls and your little air of hauteur. Youare a 
German aristocrat at bottom, though you have Claremont’s brown 
eyes, and Claremont’s simple good sense. You are really very inte- 
resting ; and how innocently you accept me for your father’s friend, 
though for aught you could know I might be only telling you a 
heap of falsehoods ! 

Dorothy (restlessly). Is it not very strange this custode does 
not come? He left me here once until six; but then it was only 
myself—now that he knows you are here. 

Sir Oscar. I ought to have refreshed his memory with five 
francs. But if you are not ina hurry I am not; if he had come 
at the regulation hour I should never have found out you were 
Claremont’s daughter. Now you will let me call on you, won’t you ? 

Dorothy (hesitating). Yes—-I swppose—TI don’t know—I will 
ask my mother. She does not wish people to call; she dislikes 
new acquaintances. 

Sir Oscar (sotto voces. Afraid of the hawks for her dove— 
one can understand; and she can’t see what’s going on, poor soul. 
But I shan’t do the child any harm ; I should always feel Tom 
Claremont’s ghost after me. 

Dorothy (uneasily). What time is it? Perhaps my watch 
has stopped. 

Sir Oscar. Mine’s half-past six, but it may be too fast; I 
haven’t listened to the town clocks lately. Do tell me more about 
your father. Did he suffer greatly? Ah! how sad that is! Where 
did you say he died? At Camaldoli? Where is Camaldoli ? 

Dorothy. It is a monastery in the hills which has been 
changed into an hotel; it stands in the midst of pine forests. 
The physicians ordered him to go to Davos Platz; but we could not 
afford to move so far. He was so patient, so quiet; it seems only 
yesterday—please do not speak of it 

Sir Oscar. If only he had accepted my living! It is the 
living of Rivaux—my own place. I should have seen you as a little 
child; you would have had allan English child’s playtime—archery, 
lawn-tennis, pony-riding, boating; Rivaux would please you, I 
think. It’s an old Stuart place buried in very deep woods; you 
can ride thirty miles on turf. I used to call it beastly dull, but of 
late I’ve got fond of it; after the glare and scorch of Egypt 
last year it looked so cool and green and pleasant I was glad to 
see it again. 

Dorothy. If I had a place like that I should never leave it. 
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Sir Oscav. Well, you know, I think it was much better for 
the country when people didn’t leave their places. In the last 
century it was a mere handful of people who could afford Court 
life in London or in Paris, and the country-houses in England and 
the chateaux in France benefited proportionately; the territorial 
nobility and gentry lived in their own county or their own 
province all their lives. Now we’ve changed all that; even the 
little bits of folks think they must have their town season, and 
never go near their places except when they have a house-party at 
Faster, or for the shooting in autumn. They play right into the 
hands of the Socialists; it is ridiculous that heaps of great houses 
and great parks should all be monopolised by people who are 
scarcely in them six whole weeks out of the year. 

Dorothy. Why are you in Florence in April ? 

Sir Oscar. Well, because I have the disease of the time ; the 
French call it pérégrinomanic. Besides, you know, a man alone— 
if I were married I would live more than half my time at Rivaux, 
As it is, I’m a good deal there. 

Dorothy. But if you are a soldier ? 

Sir Oscar. Oh, yes, I am in the First Life; but that doesn’t 
tie one much. I did go to Egypt; I would go anywhere else if 
they sent us anywhere else; but they don’t. Sometimes I think 
your father was right. I ought not to have gone in the Guards; I 
might have studied, and that sort of thing ; instead, I let all my 
best years slip away in that idle London life which makes one good 
for nothing else. 

Dorothy. Have you no relatives at all?—no mother or 
sisters ? 

Sir Oscar. My mother died long ago; I have two sisters; 
entirely fine ladies; they don’t care a hang about me, nor I 
a rap about them; they are larky women, both of them, more than 
I like. 

Dorothy. That is the English which is not Shakespeare’s. 
What does it mean ? 

Sir Oscar. It is hardly worth while to tell you. I only 
meant to say that my sisters both married whilst I was at Eton, 
and there is no sort of sympathy between us. Oh, I have lots of 
relations—about five hundred; but I see as little of them as 
possible ; they are always wanting something—my county borough, 
or my lord-lieutenancy, or my tenants’ votes, or a hundred guineas 
for a charity ; they are always wanting something, if it’s only to be 
asked to dine at Hurlingham. 

Dorothy. You are honey, and the flies eat you. 

Sir Cscar. Oh, I assure you, I am not honey; I can be 
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very bitter sometimes, especially if I feel people want to get 
over me. 

Dorothy. To get over? That means ? 

Sir Oscar. Well, in our language, it means cheat one, use one 
for their own purposes. 

Dorothy. Is it not just as easy to say ‘ cheat’ as ‘ get over’ ? 

Sir Oscar. I suppose it would be. That slipshod language 
is a habit—a bad habit, like smoking cigarettes. I hope you 
don’t smoke, do you? 

Dorothy. I! Smoke! I ! 

Sir Oscar. How dreadfully scandalised you looked! I was 
sure you didn’t. If you knew how sick one gets of seeing the 
women smoke, and making believe they like it, and spoiling their 
lips and their breath! 

Dorothy. I did not know women ever smoked. In what 
country do they ? 

Sir Oscar. In that very queer country which you happily have 
never traversed—Society. If you had smoked, however, I have 
some cigarettes with me, and it might have made you feel less 
hungry. 

Dorothy. Thanks, I am not hungry, I have eaten my buns. 
But you must want your dinner terribly, Colonel—Sir Oscar—I 
am not sure what you are called ? 

Sir Oscar. My men call me the first; society the second. 
You can call me whatever you like, so long as you don’t. call me 
de trop or impertinent. You did think me impertinent, didn’t 
you ? 

Dorothy. Yes, a little. You see, when one is working, as I 
am, one is so much at the mercy of those who pass through; and my 
mother is always so anxious that I should speak to no strangers. 
I cannot help answering now and then, because they ask me 
questions about my work or about the pictures, and sometimes 
they are very kind and agreeable—sometimes they are rude. 

Sir Oscar. Iwasin the latter category, but I shall never be so 
again. Your mother is quite right; you are much too—young— 
to speak to people you see in these places that are open to the 
public. 

Dorothy (gaily). But when one works for the public! 

Sir Oscar. I can’t believe you do. I mean, you know, it 
seems awfully wrong that you should need to work hard, whilst 
here am I 

Dorothy. What has that to do with it? There is nothing 
wrong about it. That is the sort of thing the Communists say ; 
but an English gentleman—— 
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Sir Oscar. May feel ashamed of himself, mayn’t he? [ 
mean, you know, that to see a little lady of your years, and your— 
your appearance—shutting herself up all day and toiling away 
for her mother, makes one’s own selfish, idle, self-indulgent life 
seem the most hateful thing under the sun. 

Dorothy. Ido not see it at all. Iam not the least bit of a 
radical. I am sure it is all these inequalities which make life 
picturesque ; if it were all a dead level, there would be no hills to 
climb, no valleys to repose in; I think it delightful that there 
should be people rich enough and happy enough to enjoy them- 
selves all their lives long. If I were living near Rivaux, I should 
be the better for Rivaux every time I walked through it; I should 
not want to own it. ‘To hear the birds sing, to see the primroses 
come out--— 

Sir Oscar (admiringly). What a philosopher you are! I 
recognise Ciaremont’s spirit in that admirable unselfishness, in that 
absolute absence of envy; he was always like that. He came to 
Rivaux once in my father’s time, and I remember that he enjoyed 
it just in your spirit ; he said he made it his own through his eyes. 
Are you his only child ? 

Dorothy. Yes. He taught me all I know. Were I only 
more like him! 

Sir Oscar. I think you are very like him. Perhaps the best 
gift of all he gave you has been that of his cheerful content and sweet 
ungrudging justice toall men. It is such a rare quality in private 
as in public life; no doubt it is so rare because it is only possible 
to the highest natures. 

Dorothy. How well you understood him! 

Sir Oscar. Perhaps I understand him better by my memorics 
of him than I did when I was a lad, too eager to enjoy myself to 
care much for anything else. If I had followed his example and 
his counsels, I should have been a very different man and a much 
more useful one in my generation. 

Dorothy. You have been fighting in Egypt. 

Sir Oscar. Is that useful? Well, anybody could have done 
what I did—lost three chargers and hunted down a few poor 
beasts of fellahs. I made some sketches certainly, but they’re not 
worth much. Those marvellous sunsets, and hard white moons— 
one could not reproduce them if one were Turner himself. 

Dorothy (in awe). Did you really kill an Egyptian ? 

Sir Oscar. I really did—three or four, I believe. One was 
there to do it, you know. I would rather they had been Germans 
or Russians. It seems a little too like mowing down grass. 
Dorothy. J suppose it had to be done, as you say; but it is 
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horrible—to see any one sit there—drawing—and to think that 
they have killed others a few months ago; you cannot fancy how 
terrible it seems! It frightens me 

Sir Oscar (smiling). Desdemona was frightened, but she 
liked it. Women always do like it. 

Dorothy. I do not like it. 

Sir Oscar. Oh, yes, youdo. You are not quite so sincere as 
usual when you say you don’t. 

Dorothy (colouring). Perhaps—I do not know—yes, perhaps 
in a way [ like it. It seems wonderful to think you have killed 
men last year and would not hurt me; but still it is terrible to 
think of— 

Sir Oscar. Precisely; it was terrible to Desdemona. 

Dorothy. Desdemona! 

Sir Oscar. Yes; you remember she loved him for the perils 
he had passed, and I dare say a little also for the damage he had 
done. 

Dorothy (hurriedly). I don’t see—-I mean How very 
strange it is that the custode does not come! the light seems 
growing less; it will soon be dusk. 

Sir Oscar (cheerfully). Of course the old fellow will come 
when night falls. They are sure to shut the palace up carefully. 
Do you know that I am beginning to believe in fate? 

Dorothy. Indeed? Because an Italian doorkeeper has for- 
gotten his keys ? 

Sir Oscar. Well, yes, and for other things. Oddly enough, 
I hated coming into Italy. I had got together a nice lot of people 
for Easter down at my place ; and after that I meant to spend May 
in Paris; [like Parisimmensely, and my horses are running there ; 
but an old friend of mine telegraphed to me that he was dying in 
Rome. He had set bis heart on seeing me, meant to make me 
guardian to his boy, and all that ; a nice sort of guardian, you will 
say; but, however, he’d got that idea in his head, and he was down 
with typhoid, and the boy all alone with him ; soI went. He didn’t 
die, not a bit of it; and he’s going home next week. But he 
would have died, I am sure, if I’d stayed in London, out of the very 
perversity of things. So as he got well and I found myself in Italy I 
stopped a few days here on my way back just to see the pictures 
and things, and I thought I’d take a sketch of the Arazzi rooms 
for Rivaux, for I recollected them ; and so—-and so, you see—you 
know now why I begin to believe in fate. 

Dorothy. I really do not. You say your friend would have 
died if you had stayed at home ; so there can’t be any fate at all— 
only a rigmarole contradictory set of chances. 
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Sir Oscar. That is very unkind; I only meant that things 
go like that. As I set off to see him die, he didn’t die; if I had 
stayed at home, he would have died inevitably, so that I should 
have been full of self-reproach all the rest of my days. I believe 
in fate, though you refuse to see its hand. 

Dorothy. I cannot see anything except a natural sequence of 
circumstances. 

Sir Oscar. Well, but why is it that one ‘ sequence of circum- 
stances’ leaves a man just where he was before, and another alters 
everything and brings him across somebody who changes the face 
of things for him ? 

Dorothy (with a little embarrassment). A custode, for 
instance, who keeps one without luncheon and makes one late for 
dinner! Well, it is to be hoped he is not met with every day. 
You must be very hungry, Sir Oscar. 

Sir Oscar. I am, I grant; but it don’t matter; we were 
awfully hungry at times in Egypt. The cook was all there, 
but the food wasn’t. Here we are like those poor brutes that 
the Chinese kill by hanging them up in a cage in sight of a 
meat-shop. There is food all round us in Florence, but we 
can’t get at it. There is a kind of scent of dinner in the air, 
isn’t there ? 

Dorothy. I hardly perceive it. Do you hear the nightingales 
in Boboli? 

Sir Oscar. Ah! you see that is the difference between our 
ages. Sunset to you suggests nightingales, and to me dinner. 

Dorothy. But you must hear the nightingales. Listen ! 

Sir Oscar. Very pretty. Where are they ? 

Dorothy. In Boboli, the gardens yonder. Are your gardens at 
Rivaux equal to ours, with their dark ilexes and their moss-grown 
marbles ? 

Sir Oscar. They are another sort of garden altogether. 
Italian gardens are meant for moonlight nights and Romeo and 
Juliet, and perhaps a dagger glistening somewhere under the 
white lilies ; ours are made rather for sunny afternoons and lawn- 
tennis, and tea in Worcester cups, and Kate Greenaway’s little 
girls, and all kinds of cigars. There is an old Dutch garden 
though at Rivaux, very prim and shady, and full of sweet-scented 
flowers, which might please you, and where you would sit under 
clipped walls of box and read old Herrick. Do you think you will 
come to England this year ? 

Dorothy. This year! we never go there or anywhere. I have 
never even seen England. J was born here. 

Sir Oscar, Florence has been always a fortunate city! I 
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should be so glad if you and your mother would come to Rivaux. 
I have lots of ladies who honour me there. 

Dorothy (laughs a little). Fancy me in my grey gown 
amongst a number of grand people. Do you know I have never 
been to a party of any kind in all my life, nor to any theatre, even 
though we are in the land of Mimi? 

Sir Oscar. How delightful! How I should like to be the 
first to drive you down the Champs Elysés at the retour du Bois,’ 
or take you on a Saturday to Hurlingham or Ranelagh, and to the 
opera afterwards! I wonder if it would strike you as bewilder- 
ingly enchanting or preposterously absurd. Sometimes the whole 
thing seems to me the hugest farce under the sun. 

Dorothy. Listen! (the nightingales sing louder im the 
gardens on the other side of the court below). 

Sir Oscar. The last nightingales I heard were at Marlow. 
We had sailed down the river and dined ; they chaffed me about 
going out to Egypt, said I and my charger should sink over- 
head down in the sand, like the Master of Ravenswood, you 
know. What trash we all talked; and when we were a minute 
silent there was the shouting of the birds—for they do shout, 
you know—-and little Nessie Hamilton said that Nilsson wasn’t 
a patch on them. (/s silent thinking) What a beast I am to 
speak of Nessie Hamilton to her !—to be sure it don’t hurt her, 
she don’t know what brutes we were at Marlow that night while 
the nightingales sang on through it all just outside the windows. 
How pretty she looks! the little grey frock is enchanting, it 
makes her look as if she had dressed up as a boy-monk for a freak. 
These dusky rooms with all their tapestries, and just that fair curly 
hair in the midst of them, and the birds trilling away outside— 
it’s much better than Marlow; it’s a scene out of some old drama 
of Massinger or Ford. How reverent she looks as she listens to 
those birds! she has the face of a girl at prayer. I should like 
her to think of me-in her prayers. Somehow one fancies it would 
do one good if there be anything better than this life. 

[The big bell of S. Maria dei Fiori rings for the Ave Maria. 

Dorothy (rising with agitation). That is the Venti tre! and 
they do not come! What shall Ido? Whatever will my mother 
think ? Can we make no one hear? 

Sir Oscar. Won't the nightingales console you ? 

Dorothy. Oh, pray do not make a jest of it! Only think how 
wretched my mother will be, expecting me hour after hour-—I am 
never later than five—and nobody is with her but our stupid Tere- 
sina; and they do not dream I am here, because I went out to 
paint in the Spanish cloister and came here instead because the 
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church was shut up. Oh, cannot you make themhear? Do call— 
shout out—as if you were telling the Life Guards to charge ! 

Sir Oscar. I will do my very best. I do shout a good deal, 
especially on a field-day, and still more when my yacht’s shipping 
heavy seas and the skipper’s a duffer; here goes! 

[Leans out of the window and halloos; there is no 
response save from an echo. 

Dorothy (in despair). No one hears! Oh, how terrible it is! 
What ever can I do? 

Sir Oscar. I fear there is nothing to be done. I would get 
down the wall somehow or another, but these confounded French 
windows—French windows in an Italian palace!—are too narrow 
for me to squeeze through them; you see, unluckily, I’m the big 
Guardsman of Punch’s pictures. If I only knew what todo! I’m 
afraid I must bore you horribly. 

Dorothy. Oh,no! you are so kind, and I am so selfish. I for- 
get how you must want your dinner. 

Sir Oscar. That is a minor ill; I have been hungry ere now 
and have survived it. What concerns me is the worry for your- 
self and your mother at home. Of course it will end all right; 
we are not shut up here to endure the fate of the Ugolini; some- 
body will come some time; but meantime you must be beginning 
to hate the sight of me. 

Dorothy (naively). No, indeed, you have made me forget the 
time; you have been very kind. I should feel much more 
frightened if I were alone. 

Sir Oscar (to himself). How sweetly she says that! and not 
an idea of any suspicion of me. Good heavens! what capital Nessie 
Hamilton, or any of them, would have made out of this as a ¢ situa- 
tion.’ What affected fears, what nasty modesties, what suggestive 
attitudes they would have got out of it! This child only thinks 
that her mother is crying at home, and that I wart my dinner. 
(He makes the tour of the three apartments which are open, 
and returns.) I have tried to force each of the doors, but they 
defy me. There is no exit of any sort possible. What can I do? 
You know the place. Command me. I will do the possible and 
the impossible. 

Dorothy (growing pale), I think there is nothing you can do, 
as you can make no one hear. It isquite inexplicable. The man 
must have drunk too much and gone to sleep—and it is nearly 
dark. 

Sir Oscar. How those nightingales do go on; their little 
voices penetrate where mine is lost—the superior power of sweet- 
ness over volume. It looks darker here than it is outside, because 
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of all these tapestries. To think you have had nothing to eat all 
day ! 

" ovat Ido not mind that; I often eat nothing all day. 
Would you like to smoke? I think you said you had cigars. 

Sir Oscar. No, thanks; I don’t care about it. It would only 
bother you. 

Dorothy. Indeed, no; I do not mind. You say if you smoke 
you feel less hungry. 

Sir Oscar. Well, ll go and light up in the next room to 
show you how I appreciate your kindness. (He goes and smokes 
and reflects) On my honour, if there be such a thing as love at first 
sight, 1aminlove! After all, what could one find better than 
Tom Claremont’s daughter? He was the finest fellow that ever 
lived; beggared himself for sake of being honest to his Church and 
loyal to his opinions ; he was a scholar and a gentleman, every inch 
of him. If I’ve anything decent in me, it is to Claremont that I 
owe it. I was a horrid little spoilt bumptious ass when I went to 
him, and he made a manof me. If I fell away from his teachings 
afterwards it was nobody’s fault but my own. She’s infinitely 
charming, she is so utterly innocent, and yet you can see she could 
hold her own very bravely. What a pretty voice too! and what a 
complexion, likea roseleaf! After all, Piver can’t give them any- 
thing that looks like the real thing. I wonder what she would say 
if she were told I thought of her seriously—box my ears, I fancy, 
metaphorically. It sounds awfully ridiculous, when I’ve been 
afraid of being caught by women ever since I was twenty, 
and when I’ve seen her just a few hours ago in these rooms; 
but I think one might do worse. I’d always an idea of finding 
somebedy out of the common run ; I’m that sick of all cur women, 
they are so terribly alike; and then, you know those girls would 
marry the devil himself if he made good settlements. Now, this 
one, I believe she’d go on painting linen to the end of her days 
rather than sell herself. What immense fun it would be to show 
her the world; I am sure she’s got it in her to enjoy herself ; 
shut up with a blind mother, and forced to drudge in galleries 
for her livelihood, she must be like a bird ina cage. If one had 
her with one, and just took her to Paris, and gave Worth carte 
blanche, what a picture she’d be in a month! and it would do one 
good to hear her laugh; yet I think she’d hate it all, and like to 
get to the greenery and the roses down at Rivaux—at least, I fancy 
so. I fancy she'd always like the country best, and perhaps she’d 
like riding, she’s the figure that ought to ride well. Good heavens! 
to be tied down here in the heat, painting saints and goddesses 
and landscapes on cloth for a lot of dealers and Yankees! It is 
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atrocious! Andromeda and the rock was nothing to it. And go 
brave and so quiet and so grateful as she is about it! and only 
thinking of her mother, never a bit of herself. It seems ashame 
to make love to her shut up alone with me as she is, it would only 
frighten her; and it’s growing dark as pitch. It will be very 
horrid for her ; one must not say anything that would scare her ; 
it would be too unfair. (He throws the end of the cigarette in a 
corner, and looks around theroom.) If only one could find a bit 
of light it would comfort her; it’s odious for her, poor child, to be 
alone with a stranger like this. If she weren’t so unsuspicious she 
would think I’d bribed the custode. (Sees on a marble console 
an end of wax candle; takes it and goes to her.) Here’s an 
atom of wax candle, [ found it in that inner room. I'll try and 
light it, though I’ve only fusees, and stick it in one of those can- 
delabra; it will be better than nothing. Perhaps they will see a 
light in those windows, and come up, some of them. There! A 
feeble illumination, but still it will serve to keep ghosts away. 
If they imprison people here they ought to leave a lamp or two and 
something in the cupboard to eat. Pray don’t be alarmed at—at 
—about anything, Miss Claremont. I'll go in the farthest room, 
if you like, and you can pile the furniture between us 

Dorothy (simply). Why should I dothat? I should be more 
alarmed if I were alone. I am a little—just a little—afraid of 
being in the dark. My father was always angry with me for 
being se ; he said it was to distrust Nature, to limit the power of 
God; of course it is if one reason about it; but one can’t always 
reason ; at least, I can’t. 

Six Oscar. No pretty woman ever should! Don’t be angry 
with me. It slipped out unawares. You see, it was such a 
natural reply to you. (Thinks to himself) You are adorable! It 
never enters your head that I might be a brute. On my soul, I 
will be the lion to your Una. I don’t think I’ve led a very decent 
life; but no old woman could be more careful of you than I will 
be. Only there will be the mischief to pay if we do stay here all 
night and the gossips get hold of my name in the morning. They 
will damn you, poor child, for all the rest of your days. The 
world don’t believe in Una. What a blackguard world it is! 
(Aloud) Hark at your nightingales! Did your father ever recite 
to you Ford’s ‘ Lutist and Nightingale?’ I almost think it is the 
finest poem in the English language. 

Dorothy. It is very beautiful—I know it by heart. Only 
there is one fault in all the poets when they write of nightingales. 
They speak of her as sad. Now, it is he who is most joyous. 

Sir Oscar. To be*sure; you are quite right. That blunder 
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comes from Atdon! Hark atthem! What a flood of song! What 
rivalry ! 

Dorothy. Do they sing like that in England ? 

Sir Oscar. I think not. 

Dorothy. Perhaps in England they cannot see their notes; 
thare are no fireflies to light them! (She meets his glance, and 
colours and looks away.) Tell me all about Egypt; that will 
pass the time. I am so fond of stories; my father used to tell me 
so many. 

Sir Oscar. Ah, I haven’t your father’s talent. I’ve talked 
what you call bad English so many years that I’ve lost all power 
of speaking in the sort of language you like. I can tell you what 
I saw myself, but I’m afraid I shall tell it ill. The thing that 
hurt me most was the death of poor Black Douglas, my best 
horse; I bred him myself at Rivaux six years ago; an Arab 
stabbed him, in a thicket of reeds, and he carried me five miles 
home, to camp, with the knife sticking in him, and then dropped. 

(He tells her about Egypt for half an hour; the bells 
sound half-past eight ; it grows dark outside; the candle 
burns low. 

Sir Oscar (aloud). That fellow hasn’t twenty minutes more 
life in him ; perhaps there are some other bits of wax somewhere. 
Kassassin, do you say? Oh, no, it wasn’t anything wonderful ; it 
was a mélée; we cut and thrust and charged and recharged, but we 
didn’t know very well what we were doing. It is always so with 
us English, you know; we go into the thing as if it were polo, 
and we get out of it, God knows how. I wish we could get out 
of this. I’m sure I wish we could, for your sake—you begin to 
look sotired. It’s quite shocking for you to have gone all day on 
those two buns, and not even a drop of water. 

Dorothy. If I could let my mother know I am safe! She will 
imagine every dreadful accident under the sun, and they will never 
think to come here—at least, I fear not. 

Sir Oscar. Perhaps they may, later on ; I always fancied there 
was nothing money couldn’t do for one, but this is certainly a facer. 
(He thinks) I should like to tell her all I think of her; but I 
suppose it would be brutal when she is shut up like this; it might 
frighten her, she wouldn’t understand. On my honour, I never 
felt so inclined to marry a woman before! but- she might be 
frightened or angry ; she can’t get away from me; it won’t do to 
embarrass her. It’s likely enough we shan’t get out till morning ; 
it will be awfully cruel for her. What a tale they’d make of it in 
the clubsif it were to get wind ; I suppose they’d chaff me and call 
me Scipio for the rest of my days, 
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Dorothy (with distress), How can they possibly treat me like 
this !—they know me so well, I come here so continually. Of 
course it is not like the galleries, which they must close ; but still 
they ought to shut up the palace at sunset. 

Sir Oscar. They have forgotten this particular corner of it, 
Pray don’t fret; if I could get them to come by breaking my neck 
I assure you I wouldn’t hesitate a minute; but when I can’t get 
out of any one of the windows !—there are moments, and these are 
one of them, in which one feels that it may occasionally be better 
to be a midge than a giant. 

Dorothy. If you could get out of the windows you could do 
nothing ; they are an immense height. 

Sir Oscar. I would chance it, for your sake. 

Dorothy (smiling). Or—to dine? 

Sir Oscar. That is very cruel. Have I shown any remem- 
brance that I have not dined? Indeed, after that cigarette 
which you so kindly allowed me, I am quite refreshed body and 
spirit. But that you should not even have a glass of water 
distresses me infinitely. 

Dorothy (the tears coming to her eyes). Oh, all that does not 
matter in the least. It is to think how unhappy my poor mother 
must be! And you know everything is so much worse to those 
who are blind. They feel they can do nothing. 

Sir Oscar (moves restlessly). Pray, pray, don’t ery. I never 
can stand seeing a woman cry. I know it’s awful for you, and 
one feels such a fool not to be able to do something. Perhaps I 
could smash the door if I put my shoulder to it. Shall I try? 

Dorothy. No, I think you could not move it ; these doors are 
so strong ; and they would put you in prison afterwards. 

Sir Oscar. I would chance that. If it won’t frighten you I'll 
try if I can’t smash the panels in; I’m about as strong as most 
men. I see nothing else for it. Here goes! 

Dorothy. Oh! pray don’t ; you may hurt yourself, and they 
will be so angry. 

Sir Oscar (smiling). My dear, ’m more likely to hurt the 
wall, The worst of it is, that these things they made in the 
dark ages are so confoundedly well made that they’d almost resist 
artillery. If it were a door in my house in London, we’d send it 
flying into splinters in two seconds. Stand out of the way and let 
me have a try before the candle goes out; you won’t mind my 
taking my coat off? 

Dorothy (thinks to herself). How kind he is, and how good, 
and how strong! I feel as if I had known him all my life. If he 

should hurt himself !—if the door were to fall on him ! 
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like Sir Oscar (looking at her). Why, how pale you are! Do 
/ OF you think the thing will tumble on me like the gates of Gaza? 
"still Pray don’t be frightened. I thought you were such a cool 
courageous little lady. I assure you the only damage done will be 
of it. to these very handsome panels, and money will repair that. Now, 
neck see here, Iam going totry. If 1 fail, you will be no worse off; if 
t get I succeed, you can run away as soon as the door’s down, and they'll 
2 am never know that you have heen shut up here with me, don’t you see ? 
etter (Thinks) What an innocent it is! She don’t dream that people 
might say horrid things! Here is the real innocence—Una’s 
d do innocence—too pure even to imagine evil, and knowing no fear. 
I always wished to find that sort of thing, but I thought it was 
the four-leaved shamrock! (Alowd) Will you please stand out of 
the way and hold that candle while I try? Here goes! tf 
1em- [Puts his shoulder to the door ; heaves and pushes vainly 
rette ff for ten minutes ; pauses to take breath. 
and | Dorothy (with clasped hands). Oh, pray do not try to do it, 
ater you will hurt yourself; you must be bruised and strained already ; 
and if you did knock it down they would put you in the Bargello. 
not | You know this is the king’s palace! 
ther Sir Oscur (laughing). They won’t behead me; perhaps they'll 
hose behead the custode. Don’t think I'm going to give in; I haven’t 
got safe out of Egypt only to go down before a wooden door. 
ever (He tries again; and sends the panels flying in splinters.) 
and There! I knew I should beat the confounded thing. Now 
s I you are free, my bonny bird. Will you run down the stairs 


? and leave me here, or will you prefer me to go and call 
are them ? 

Dorothy. Oh, how strong you are! How beautiful to be as 
Tl strong as that! 


10st Sir Oscar (smiling). Hercules always wins by a_ head 
with you ladies. That unhappy door! it is only good to split 
hey up for matches; but I know Pannissera;' he'll make it all 


square. Why, you are paler than you were before! What is the 
the matter ? 


the Dorothy (gathering up her colours and brushes). I am only 
sist so glad, and it seems so wonderful to be as strong you are! You 
| it rent the door as I should paper. 
let Sir Oscar. Not quite; it took me fifteen minutes. Don’t be 
my in such a tremendous hurry. I—I—want to ask you something. 
Dorothy. I cannot wait a moment, indeed I cannot. I shall 
od, run all the way home. It must be nearly nine o’clock. Think of 
he mamma ! 


' Grand Master of Ceremonies at the Court of Italy, 
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Sir Oscar. Yes; but I want a word, just a word, with you 
first before any one comes upstairs. They must have heard that row 
down below. Do wait one second; you can run off afterwards 
as soon as you please; but I must say it if I die forit. Half a 
day like this counts more than half a year, don’t you think so? 
I don’t know what you feel about me, I can’t hope that you feel 
anything ; but what I feel is just this—you please me more than 
any woman that ever lived. Will you come and live at Rivaux 
—as my wife? By George, there is the candle gone out! well, it 
served our time. My dear little love, don’t be frightened; will 
you give me your hand; we will feel our way downstairs. But 
hefore we go out do answer me. 

Dorothy (agitated). It is quite dark! 

Sir Oscar. It is quite dark, but the nightingales find their 
tongues in the darkness, and so can you. 

Dorothy. We must speak to the cwstode. 

Sir Oscar. We must certainly speak to the cwstode—at least, 
I will and forcibly—but first please speak to me. Of course you 
know very little about me, but your mother shall know every- 
thing. All you have to do, my dear, is to tell me you don't 
dislike me! 

Dorothy. Dislike you? 

Sir Oscar. May I take you home ? 
Dorothy (in a whisper). If you wish. 





